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1847—1904 


From Polk to Roosevelt—a span of time marking the history of 
half our National life marks the history of 
; 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Silverware. The original ROGERS BROS. silver plate started with Polk's 

administration and its reputation grew with the country. The date of its intro- 

duction combined with the name of the originators of electro-silver plate—**1847 

ROGERS BROS.”’—has from that time stood for ‘ Silver Plate that Wears.”” 

We have just issued a new catalogue in which are contrasted the patterns 

of half a century ago with those of to-day It is the handsomest silverware 
Ask for Catalogue *‘X-79.” 

BRANCHES: 
New Yore CHIcaGo 
HaMILTon, CanaDa 


book ever issued for free distribution. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 





in winter. Those who live on the other half 
keep more or less warm in various ways. 
Some wear heavy clothes to keep out the cold. 
But the wise ones wear Wright’s Health 
Underwear because it keeps them warm the 
right way—by keeping in the body heat. 
More important still—it preserves health by 
allowing the skin to breathe. and by allow- 
ing the escape of its waste matter. 


WRIGHT'S 


Health Underwear 


is made of pure wool. Both the outer fabric 
and the inner surface of fleece are composed 
of tiny interlocking loops that will not mat 
in the wash, and that insure air circulation 
about the pores during the life of the gar- 
ment. Most ordinary underwear is unhealth- 
ful because of its tight weave, and dangerous 
because it induces chills by failing to absorb 
perspiration, yet Wright’s costs no more. 


The story is fully and clearly told in our book 
“Dressing for Health.” Sent free toany address. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR co., 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 
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It is asserted by 
prominent supporters 
of Judge Parker that 
he has now taken the management of 
the Democratic campaign into his own 
hands, has marked out four territorial 
districts, and has assigned certain men 
to each of them. He will be in com- 
mand, it is said, in the first district (New 
York and Connecticut), and Chairman 
Taggart will have control in the third, 
which comprises Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Mr. Cleveland, it is author- 
itatively announced, will not make 
speeches at any time or place during the 
campaign, altho he will otherwise do all 
in his power to promote Democratic suc- 
cess. Mr. Hearst’s paper in New York, 
which loyally supports the ticket, gives 
much prominence to a report that Sena- 
tor William A. Clark has promised to 
give $1,000,000 to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund, or to be responsible for the 
collection of $1,000,000 from himself and 
others. In Rhode Island Governor 
Garvin has been renominated unani- 
mously upon a platform commending his 
war against the bribery of voters and 
his plans for Constitutional reform.— 
Commenting upon Judge Parker’s re- 
marks concerning Pension Order No. 
78, Commissioner Ware says that the 
order “simply anticipates by a few 
months or a few years what a veteran 
could get any way,” and that the amount 
to be paid under it will be “ compara- 
tively small, especially in view of the 
saving which it makes in administra- 
tion.” ‘The cost of such a service pen- 
sion law as Judge Parker promises to 
recommend has been estimated in Con- 
gress, he says, at from $20,000,000 to 
$40,000,000. Ex-Attorney-General Knox 


Political and Other 
National Topics 


spoke in Philadelphia last Saturday night 
before a large audience upon the ques- 
tions of the campaign, especially with 
reference to the enforcement of law 
during Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, 
and Judge Parker’s remarks upon the 
use of the common law against Trusts. 
The Judge’s rejoinder to the President, 
he said, “ was either intended to mislead 
the people, or he does not know what 
the case to which he refers decides or 
what the rule of the common law is as 
to combinations in restraint of trade.” 
The decision in that case did not mean 
“that the common law can prevent per- 
sons from making combinations or mo-’ 
nopolies in restraint of interstate com- 
merce, and that the United States 
se proceed against them at common 
aw:” 


“An agreement in restraint of trade is not 
and never was unlawful at common law in 
the sense that the agreement could be nullified 
by public authority or that persons not parties 
to it could sustain an action against it for dam- 
ages. It takes statute law to confer such reme- 
dies, and the President is clearly right in say- 
ing ‘there is no common law of the United 
States’ for any such purpose.” 


—A dispatch having been shown to 
Archbishop Messmer (Catholic) - assert- 
ing that the Church authorities at Rome 
desired the election of Mr. Roosevelt, 
he said that he could not speak for the- 
Vatican, but he believed that the Presi- 
dent’s policy in regard to the Philippine 
friars had met the approval of the Vati- 
can authorities and that there was “a 
feeling that in case of his election they 
would be assured of straightforward 
and considerate treatment.” For him- 
self, he should be glad to see Mr. Roose- 
velt elected, regarding him as “an hon- 
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est, straightforward man, who desires 
to do right,” and believing in carrying 
out his policy he would give the Philip- 
pine Catholics fair treatment.—President 
Wheeler, of the University of California, 
who recently called upon the President 
in Washington, says the latter told him 
that Mr. Hay had definitely decided to 
remain in the Cabinet if the Republican 
nominees should be elected.—Speaking 
at the Universal Congress of Lawyers 
and Jurists, John W. Foster, formerly 
Secretary of State, said last week: 

“Tt has been reported in the press that the 
Secretary of the Navy has announced himself 
as in favor of a navy equal to the greatest navy 
in the world. I trust he has been misquoted. 
Our Government should hold itself réady to 
enter into an agreement for international dis- 
armament and not for the increase of the 
navy.” 


—A memorial signed by many prominent 
Englishmen has been presented to the 
President by Secretary Morel, of the 
Kongo Reform Association, requesting 
the United States to promote an inde- 
pendent inquiry, sufficiently searching 
and authoritative to enable the Powers 
by whose sanction the Kongo State ex- 
ists to decide whether that State has ful- 
filled its obligations. The intervention 
of this country, says the memorial, can 
be exercised effectively and without prej- 
udice because the American people, hav- 
ing no territorial possessions in the Af- 
rican continent, cannot be exposed to 
the charge, brought by the Kongo Gov- 
ernment against British advocates of 
humane treatment of the natives, that 
they are influenced by selfish motives.— 
Senator George Frisbie Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, died at his home in Worcester 
on the 3oth ult., after an illness of many 
weeks. It is expected that either At- 
torney-General Moody or ex-Governor 
Crane will be appointed in his place.— 
The new battleship “ Connecticut,” which 
is the largest and most powerful vessel 
of our navy, was launched on the 3oth 
ult. at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Un- 
known persons sought in three ways to 
sink her. Six months ago it was discov- 
ered that holes had been bored through 
several of the rivets that fastened her 
keel plates. Just before the launching 
a heavy bolt was found protruding from 
the ways and designed to tear open the 
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bottom of the ship. After the ship had 
entered the water one of her compart- 
ments filled. Inspection revealed a hole 
drilled through her side far below the 


water line. 
& 


Immediately fol- 
lowing the publica- 
tion of Judge 
Parker’s letter of acceptance, with its re- 
marks about independence for the Fili- 
pinos, there were given to the public, by 
the President, the following extracts 
from a letter, dated August 15th, just 
received from General Wright, Governor 
of the Philippines: 


The Question of 
Filipino Independence 


“The continued discussion as to the capacity 
of the Filipino for self-government and his im- 
mediate or ultimate independence is having 
its effect here and makes our task more diffi- 
cult than it otherwise would be. The less a 
man is equipped with intelligence and those 
qualities which make for good citizenship the 
more easily can he be persuaded that he is the 
possessor of all those qualities. This people 
have their full share of ambition and vanity, 
and they also have their full share of reckless, 
half formed characters who are ready for in- 
trigue in any direction which promises them 
profit or power. It is this class which has 
largely given force and direction to the Agli- 
payan movement, and has recruited its ranks 
from the ignorant and dangerous element. In 
this general connection I may say to you as a 
matter of information that the agitation in the 
United States for Filipino independence, and 
the spoken and written utterances of promi- 
nent men there who are urging it, are all 
brought here and published in the native news- 
papers and are being made the text for edi- 
torials insisting that the Filipino people are 
now ready to become an independent nation. 
The effect of all this is distinctly injurious. 
Its tendency is to restore the influence of the 
old insurrecto leaders and to make them active 
in preaching the old propaganda. This, in turn, 
has the effect of demoralizing and weakening 
the more conservative and thoughtful Fili- 
pinos, who fear that if they speak out as they 
really think they will be considered the ene- 
mies of their people and lose their prestige with 
them. Those of the more prominent and best 
educated, and who naturally have their ambi- 
tions, are inclined to join in the general cry.” 


At the opening of the Universal Congress 
of Lawyers and Juricts at St. Louis, on 
the 28th ult., Justice Brewer, of the Su- 
— Court, president of the Congress, 
said: 
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“The purchase which this great Exposition 
commemorates was not the result of conquest 
and came not at the end of war. Not a gun 
was fired, not a life was lost. A lawyer, not 
a soldier, made the transfer. The glory of 
that transfer is one of the laurels of our pro- 
fession. 

“You can see twenty acres of Philippine life 


at the World’s Fair, but you cannot see a~ 


square rod of the Constitution. Perhaps it is 
because it has been judicially declared that 
there is no connection between the two.” 


a 


Altho citizens indicted 
for taking part in the 
lynching of Horace 
Maples, at Huntsville, Ala., on Septem- 
ber 7th, have promptly been acquitted 
by trial juries, the militia company that 
failed to protect the jail and the prisoner 
has been punished. A military court re- 
ported that this company’s officers were 
ignorant with respect to their duties and 
that it made no respectable effort to pre- 
vent the lynching. Its members were on 
guard in and around the jail. By order 
of Acting-Governor Cunningham the 
company has been mustered out.—Eighty 
negroes sought refuge in Harrodsburg, 
Ky., last week, having been driven out 
of South Fork, in Pulaski County, where 
a majority of them had been working 
on a railroad and living in a camp. The 
wife of one of these workmen stole some 
clothing from a farmer’s wife, and, when 
pursued by the latter, stabbed her, in- 
flicting a mortal wound. It is reported 
that the offending woman was lynched. 
—In Portsmouth, Ohio, last week, 
Bishop Derrick, of the African Metho- 
dist Church, attending a conference 
there, asked for a glass of soda water 
at a local druggist’s, and was told that 
it was not sold there to negroes. The 
conference denounced the druggist by 
resolution, saying that it resented “ this 
uncalled-for, un-Christian and inhuman 
treatment.”—Speaking on “ The Negro 
Question,” last week, in New York, at 
a meeting of the Protestant Episcopal 


Lynchers and the 
Race Problem 


Convention, attended by several Bishops, ° 


Coadjutor Bishop-elect Strange, of 
North Carolina, declared that as a 
first step toward a solution of the prob- 
lem there must be “an unequivocal so- 
cial separation of the races, separation in 
the schools, in the churches, in social 
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entertainments, and in domestic life.” 
Exceptions should be made, however, in 
the cases of negroes “ who have ability 
as teachers in their race.” “I tell you,” 
he continued, “ that the late amendments 
of the Constitutions of Southern States 
in regard to the franchise are an effort 
to answer the best conscience of the 
South, and they give us hope of a pure 
and honest government. Now that we 
have by law swept away from the ballot 
box a mass of ignorance, I believe that 
the conscience of the South is growing 
strong enough to see to it that the law 
shall be administered with equal justice 
to whites and blacks.” One of the fol- 
lowing speakers was Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who did not reply to these re- 
marks of Dr. Strange, but spoke of the 
progress made by his race under ad- 
verse conditions. 


In a public address at 
Chicago, last week, Mr. 
Wallace, Chief Engineer 
of the Panama Canal, said that George 
Ehle, one of the engineers employed on 
the isthmus, who had been engaged for 
four months in tracing the sources and 
course of the Chagres River, had made 
an important discovery. He had ascer- 
tained that the river could be diverted to 
the Pacific coast at a cost of $16,000,000, 
and this would release $20,000,000 of the 
$36,000,000 which had been set aside in 
the original estimates for the construc- 
tion of locks. The sudden and tremend- 
ous freshets of the Chagres have been re- 
garded as the great obstacle to the con- 
struction of a canal at the sea level. This 
diversion of the river would not enable 
the engineers to dispense with locks, but 
would permit a considerable lowering of 
the summit level. It is said that six 
months may elapse before the submission 
of all the reports upon which the Com- 
mission will base its decision as to the 
final plans. In another public address 
Mr. Wallace said that the purchase of the 
Panama Canal franchise and property 
was the best investment ever made by 
the United States. He would undertake 
to complete the canal in eight years at 
a cost of $200,000,000. The work could 
be done with a force of from 10,000 to 
12,000 men. He denied that the climate 
would not permit Northern white men to 


On the Panama 
Isthmus 
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live on the isthmus in comfort and safety. 
—It.is reported that prominent citizens 
of Panama are so dissatisfied with the 
action of our Government on the isthmus, 
under its interpretation of the treaty, that 
they even propose that Panama shall 
appeal to The Hague Court. They com- 
plain that the port revenues of Panama 
and Colon have been diverted to the 
United States ; that the Dingley tariff op- 
erates to the great disadvantage of their 
people; that merchants can only save their 
trade by moving into the zone, and that 
the zone encroaches upon the territory of 


their cities. 
& 


The movement against the ec- 
clesiastical control of the 
schools as provided by the Edu- 
cation Act of 1902 continues to grow in 
numbers and intensity of feeling. Pass- 
ive resistance to the operation of the law 
by refusal to pay taxes for the support of 
the Church schools is now settled into a 
fixed and organized policy. Summonses 
against the delinquent rate-payers are 
now being issued at the rate of 1,700 or 
more a week. Since the movement be- 
gan there have been over 1,100 forced 
sales of property to cover the rates re- 
fused and more than 33 sentences of im- 
prisonment. In Wales Mr. Lloyd- 
George, with the support of the National 
Free Church Council in England, is car- 
rying out a systematic policy of opposi- 
tion, which, it is expected, will paralyze 
the Church schools without any direct 
violation of the laws. The plan provides 
for the wholesale resignation of the edu- 
cation authorities, both local and county, 
the dismissal of all teachers employed by 
the local authorities, the closing of all 
Council schools, the withdrawal of all the 
non-conformist children, about three- 
fourths of the total, from Church or vol- 
untary schools, and the opening of 
schools in the chapels for them. This 
would throw the whole burden of main- 
taining and managing the schools on the 
educational department of London, 
which, it is believed, will not be able to 
carry the burden.—The sudden death of 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt has de- 
prived the Liberals of one of their great- 
est leaders, “one of the few eminent 
statesmen who received their political 
training at the hands of Gladstone and 


British 
Politics 
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Disraeli.” He was born in 1827 and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After graduation he studied law and en- 
tered journalistic work, becoming dis- 
tinguished as an authority on interna- 
tional law by the series of letters pub- 
lished in the London Times over the pen- 
name of “ Historicus ” during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. At the age of 41 he en- 
tered Parliament, and in 1873 took office 
in the Gladstone. Government as So- 
licitor-General, at which time he was 
knighted. As Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1886 and 1892 his most impor- 
tant work was the establishment of death 
duties, ever since then a fixed part of 
British fiscal policy. In 1898 he resigned 
his position as leader of the Liberal op- 
position in the House of Commons. He 
was thrice offered a peerage, but consist- 
ently refused to accept it. 
& 

The strike of the dock men 
and sailors at Marseilles has 
reached an acute stage. A 
large number of the men refused to ac- 
cept the agreement made between the 
unions and the companies or the decision 
of the arbitrators to whom the’ dispute 
was referred, and there is likely to be 
continued and more violent rioting if 
any of the men attempt to work. Troops 
have been mobilized on a war footing 
and several thousand cavalry protect the 
docks. Conservative organs accuse M. 
Pelletan, Minister of Marine, who is a 
Socialist, of sympathizing with the 
strikers to the extent of overlooking 
their breaches of the law, while at the 
same time he is stringent in the require- 
ments he puts upon the companies.— 
The Bureau of Labor of the Ministry of 
Commerce has just issued a report on 
the strikes of 1903. During the year 
there were in France 567 strikes, in 
which 123,151 men took part, amounting 
altogether to 2,441,944 days of idleness. 
The loss in wages of the strikers, and 
those numbering 198,621 who on account, 
of strikes were deprived of work, was 
$1,700,000. The average wages before 
the strikes was 69 cents a day and after 
the strikes was 73 cents. To recover the 
sum lost in wages during the strikes 
would require at the advanced rate 281 
days’ work. This does not include in- 
direct losses due to injury to the business 


Strikes in 
France 
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and its diversion into other channels. In 
416 strikes out of 567 the workers were 
members of unions. It is calculated that 
21.53 per cent. of the strikes resulted in 
a complete victory for the employees 
and that in 39.32 per cent. they were 
entirely unsuccessful. 

st 


Notwithstanding the sharp 
antagonism as to methods 
which was exhibited at the 
International Socialist Convention at 
Amsterdam between the German leader, 
Herr Bebel,-and the French leader, M. 
Jaurés, the influence of the Socialists is 
still powerful in allaying the hatreds 
engendered by the Franco-German war. 
At a meeting of the Frech Socialist lead- 
ers at Carmaux the following resolu- 
tions, drawn up by M. Jaurés, were 
adopted : 

“We look forward with enthusiastic hope to 
the day when France and Germany will be 
completely reconciled through the strong So- 
cialist influence existing in both countries, and 
will work together throughout Europe: for the 
progress of civilization, the elevation of labor, 
the development of science and art, the exten- 
sion of international peace and the simulta- 
neous disarmament of the great Powers, thus 
permitting the vast budgets to be utilized for 
internal improvement, instead of devoured by 
war and armed peace.” 


Since the Combes Cabinet is kept in 
power only by the support of the Social- 
ist Deputies such a resolution is signifi- 
cant as indicating that the Government 
will move as rapidly as public opinion 
will permit in substituting new issues for 
the old policy of revenge. 


Rd 


The treaty recently 
signed at Lhasa be- 
tween Colonel 
Younghusband and the Tibetan authori- 
ties is recognized by the press of all coun- 
tries as a great triumph of British diplo- 
macy, as the expedition itself was a tri- 
umph of British prowess. By expressly 
disclaiming a protectorate and not leav- 
ing a garrison or even a resident at the 
Tibetan capital the British have deprived 
Russia of any valid ground for objection ; 
by securing the approval of Pekin for 
their action, and, in fact, restoring the 
authority, almost vanished, of the Chi- 
nese over Tibet by the use made of the 


Socialists as 
Peacemakers 
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Amban or Chinese resident, they have 
obtained the friendship of China ; by rais- 
ing up a rival to the Dalai Lama in the 
person of his spiritual peer, or even su- 
perior, the Tashi Lama, and securing for 
him the support of the Amban, they have 
divided the priesthood in theological as 
well as political matters, and at the same 
time they have secured their main objects, 
freedom of trade for India with her 
northern neighbor, and the checking of 
the influence of Russia, and, by the occu- 
pation of the Chumbi Valley for the in- 
definite period until the indemnity is paid, 
they have kept open a route by which 
they can return whenever they wish on 
any of the various pretexts which will 
necessarily occur. So far Russia has 
made no public protest, but it is reported 
from St. Petersburg that she is preparing 
a note to be sent first to China objecting 
to what she considers a virtual protector- 
ate. The comments of the French and 
Russian. papers are remarkably mild and 
friendly. The Novosti, of St. Peters- 
burg, says: 

“Tf it be true that rich auriferous soil ex- 
ists in Tibet, the treaty may become very ad- 
vantageous to Great Britain. As for Russia, 
we have already said that her interests in Cen- 
tral Asia are bound up with those of Great 
Britain. The two nations are surrounded by 
the same enemies and combat the same dan- 
gers, so that the success of one of them should 
not excite the envy or discontent of the other. 
That is why we must not look upon the British 
protectorate over Tibet as a political event di- 
rected against Russia’s interests. As the treaty 
was signed with the knowledge and consent of 
Russia, it is to be supposed that it will have 
no evil influence on Anglo-Russian relations, 
and that when the hour of victory over Japan 
shall have struck Great Britain will behave 
with equal calmness and good will.” 


J 


This has been a quiet week 
in Manchuria, and if any im- 
portant movements have been made on 
either side they have not been disclosed 
to the public. The Russian forces remain 
at Mukden and Tie-Ling, while the 
Japanese front is along the branch rail- 
road running from Yentai to the coal 
mines on the east. Both positions are 
strong, and the situation is not likely to 
be changed until the armies are thor- 
oughly recuperated from the heavy losses 
and fatigues of the battle of Liao-Yang. 
In obtaining reinforcements and supplies 


The War 
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the Japanese now have a great advantage. 
They have changed the gauge of the rail- 
road as fast as they have obtained control 
of it, to suit their own rolling stock, and 
they are now running regular trains from 
the sea at Dalny to Liao-Yang. Besides 
this, the Liao and Hun rivers, now in 
their hands, afford cheap and easy trans- 
port service all the way by water to the 
seat of war. Troops can be brought 


from Japan to Liao-Yang in four to six 
days, while, on the other hand, the short- 
est time that can be made by express 






Conveying Troops Direct to Liao-Yang. 


from Moscow to Mukden is 16 days, and 
troop trains require nearly six weeks. 
Both sides are hampered by the large 
number of wounded. It is estimated that 
there are some 48,000 in the Russian hos- 
pitals, while from Tokyo it is reported 
that there are 45,000 sick and wounded 
in Japan alone, not counting those at 
Port Arthur and in the northern armies. 
The military hospitals at Tokyo, Osaka 
and Hiroshima contain 10,000 each. 
Nine thousand have recovered sufficient- 
ly to be sent to health resorts for con- 
valescence. According to the calculation 
of the military experts of the London 
Times General Kuropatkin has now 
about 165,000 men in the field. This 
number may be raised during the month 
by the arrival of the Sixth Siberian Corps 
of reserves to about 200,000. Russian 
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A Section of the Manchurian Railroad, Near Dalny and Port Arthur, Now Used by the Japanese for 
From Photograph by V. Geibayedoff, Paris 
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authorities estimate the Japanese forces 
near Liao-Yang at 144,000 infantry, 
6,300 cavalry and 638 guns. An emerg- 
ency ordinance amending the army con- 
scription laws has been issued at Tokyo, 
which, it is estimated, will make 200,000 
more men available for the army. It ex- 
tends the time of service of the second 
reserves from five to ten years and abol- 
ishes the distinction between the first and 
second reserve conscripts. From the Rus- 
sian headquarters come reports of bril- 
liant and successful cavalry raids on the 


i ach % 


Japanese center and right and left wings. 
In the first the Japanese, who had ad- 
vanced to within twenty miles of the Hun 
River, were driven back as far as Yentai 
Station. General Rennenkampf’s Cos- 
sacks, with a battery of artillery, made a 
rapid march around General Kuroki,’s 
right flank, covering a distance of 80 
miles in 52 hours, and attacked the Japa- 
nese lines of communications at Pensi- 
kou, where their two pontoon bridges 
cross the Taitse River. A detachment of 
cavalry captured 17 Japanese junks 
loaded with ammunition on the Hun 


. River and blew them up.- A similar suc- 


cessful raid was made on a flotilla of sup- 
ply boats on the Liao River, which were 
seized and fired. The Japanese are bring- 
ing troops up the Liao River to Sin-Min- 
Tun on the west of Mukden. 











George Frisbie Hoar 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Hoar died on Friday of last week in his seventy-ninth year, having served the State of 
Massachusetts and the country all his life. Belonging to a famous family, grandson of a Revolution- 
ary officer, son of a distinguished member of Congress, ten years younger than his brother, Judge. 
Hoar, U. 8S. Attorney-General, he was destined to public affairs. He graduated from Harvard at the. 
age of twenty, was a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives at twenty-six, of the* 
State Senate at thirty-one, of Congress at forty-three, and of the United States Senate at fifty; was~. 
re-elected to that office for successive terms of thirty years, and he died in the fullest vigor of hi&® . 
mental powers. 4 

He was eighteen years old when his father, accompanied by his sister, was sent by Massachusetts ~ 
to Charleston, 8S. C., to test the constitutionality of a law which had taken a free negro from a’ — 
Massachusetts vessel and imprisoned him. The Legislature of South Carolina expelled him from the 
State. It is not strange that the son, coming into manhood in the heat of the anti-slavery struggle, 
should have heen an ardent reformer and a warm supporter of the Free Soil and Republican parties. 
altho he had not, like so many of those who would break up the old Whig party, joined the “ Know- 
Nothing’ attack on the rights of immigrants. Indeed, he always opposed the exclusion of the Chinese 
from suffrage. He was the most independent man in the Senate, sometimes, as in the Philippine 
question, opposing his party and yet holding loyal to it, and never losing the confidence of his sup- 
porters at home or the admiration of his colleagues in the Senate. He was known as the most 
scholarly man in Congress, than whom none had a keener intelligence and wit, and none a more 
honest moral courage. He was the most admired man in the Senate, as he was the oldest in consecu- 
tive service. He seemed to represent the choicest New England culture, and to be almost a lingering 
relic of the days of the elder statesmen. Als equal can hardly be found to succeed him. 
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The Historic Resolution of St. Louis 
BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[Our readers need no introduction to Mr. Hayne Davis, who has contributed to our 
columns articles which have anticipated the memorable resolution of the Interparlia- 


mentary Union at St. Louis. 


These articles have attracted so much favorable attention 


that Mr. Davis was invited to accompany the Interparliamentary party as a guest of 


the Government. 


We give considerable space this week to the first full account of the 


inception and passage of this resolution at St. Louis, because we believe these events 
constitute a chapter of supreme importance in the world’s political history.—EDITor. ] 


EVENTEEN years ago a man ap- 
peared at Washington to present 
to the President of the United 

States a paper, bearing the signature of 
234 members of the British Parliament. 
It requested the United States to open 
negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment, for the execution of a treaty of 
arbitration. Until that time a treaty of 
arbitration was unheard of in practical 
politics. His mission was without visi- 


RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


President of the Interparliamentary Union, mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri; the man who has 
done mos’: during the past year to advance the 
cause of arbitration and peace. Mr. Bartholdt 
was born at Scheiz, in Germany, in 1855. Came 
to the United States in 1872 
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ble results, and he returned to England. 
On Friday, September 23d, the same 
man appeared again at Washington, with 
a paper bearing the signatures of two 
men, the president and secretary of an 
organized body, composed of 2,000 mem- 
bers of National Parliaments, every im- 
portant Parliament of Europe being rep- 
resented in it. This paper called upon 


the United States to invite every nation 
of the world to send delegates to a con- 
ference, so that the delegates from each 
nation may (1) enter into negotiation 


DR. ALBERT GOBAT, 


Secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, Pres- 
ident of the Swiss delegation 
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MRS. SLAYDEN 


OF ST. LOUIS 


MRS. BARTHOLDT 


The only two ladies, wives of the American delegates, who accompanied the Interparliamentary 


Union on their entire tour. 


Mrs. James L. Slayden is a daughter of Jesse L. Maury, of Virginia, who asa 


child knew Thomas Jefferson familiarly, and was a member of the party which escorted Lafayette 
from the Albemarle County line to Monticello upon his last visit to America 


with the delegates from every other na- 
tion, for the execution of a treaty of ar- 


bitration; (2) may consider certain 
questions of common concern to all na- 
tions which at the moment are para- 
mount; (3) may discuss the advisabil- 
ity of arranging for the periodical as- 
sembling of such a body for the discus- 
sion of international questions, as cur- 
rent events may make particular ques- 
tions paramount: in other words, to 
constitute a working political union co- 
extensive with our widest commercial 
activity. The President received the 
delegates of the Interparliamentary 
Union at 2.30 P. M. on the following 
day, September 24th. 

Richard Bartholdt, president, and Albert 
Gobat, secretary of the Interparliament- 
ary Union, on behalf of its 2,000 mem- 
bers, presented to the President the Res- 
olution of St. Louis, as I shall call it. 
When the President said, “ Gentlemen 
of the Interparliamentary Union, I greet 
you with profound pleasure,” there was 
a slight relief of the tension of feeling. 


When he said, “ At an early day I shall 
issue the call for the conference you re- 
quest,” there was a burst of prolonged 
applause. Those who were present 
knew that these were the first official 
words in the most vital chapter of the 
polftical history of the human race. They 
brought the paramount political problem 
of the twentieth century—international 
political organization—out of the field of 
academic discussion into that of author- 
itative action. 

The President’s invitation means the 
assembling of the first constitutional con- 
vention of the world. 

William Randal Cremer is the man 
who has led in this International Reyo- 
lution ; but, as he says: 


“The persistent efforts of the pioneers of 
arbitration would have been in vain if the 
great forces which are moving men in all parts 
of the world had not prepared the 2,000 mem- 
bers of national parliaments to rally around 
the idea they represented and form the Inter- 
parliamentary Union; nor would this organi- 
zation have caused the execution of one arbi- 
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WILLIAM RANDAL CREMER, 


Originator of the Interparliamentary Union, Sec- 
retary of the British delegation 


tration treaty if the political forces of the nine- 
teenth century had not been preparing the 
world for this and for the Resolution of St. 
Louis. Individuals may further or impede the 
movement which has now become official, but 
no man or combination of men can arrest it.” 


William Randal Cremer, a carpenter 
and plasterer, labor unionist and cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor, recipient 
in 1903 of the Nobel Peace Prize of 
$35,000, all of which he has devoted to 
the cause of peace. 

Nineteen years ago Mr. Cremer en- 
tered the British Parliament by election 
of his neighbors, and immediately con- 
stituted himself the instrument for in- 
ducing nations to enter into treaties of 
arbitration. He organized the Interpar- 
liamentary Union for accomplishing 
this. It has caused the execution of a 
dozen such treaties; the opening. of ne- 
gotiations for countless others; the cre- 
ation of The Hague Court. Its Res- 
olution of St. Louis is designed to fix 


that Court permanently in its propef 
place as an integral patt of the world’s 
judicial machinery, by giving it jurisdic- 
tion over controversies included in trea- 
ties of arbitration, and by supplement- 
ing it with a Congress of Nations, to dis- 
cover the principles of law, which the 
Court must apply to particular controver- 
sies. 

Having been privileged to be an eye 
witness of the closing scenes of this 
most wonderful political drama, large- 
ly through the advanced thought of THE 
INDEPENDENT in bringing out certain ar- 
ticles of mine on this subject during the 
past eighteen months, I gladly furnish its 
readers with the following account of 
the passage ot the Resolution of St. Louis 
at 12.30 P. M. on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember—the first complete account that 
has appeared. 

Mr. Cremer is without doubt the one 
man in the world most responsible for 
the existence of the Interparliamentary 
Union. And it has been gratifying to see 
the spontaneous delight with which every 
one has acknowledged this, and rejoiced 


in his presence at the memorable session 
at St. Louis, and the historic presentation 
scene at Washington. 

Richard Bartholdt, on the other hand, 
is the one man in the world most respon- 


sible for its action at St. Louis. It was 
he who caused the Interparliamentary 
Union to convene this year in the United 
States; he who drafted the resolution of 
St. Louis, who presided at that memo- 
rable session. Other men organized and 
developed the Interparliamentary Union, 
he lead it to the execution of this its 
greatest work. 

Since 1893, when the Swiss Republic 
took official notice of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union by tendering its Parlia- 
ment House for the session at Berne, this 
Union has held all its sessions in a na- 
tional Parliament House, by invitation 
of the Government, and under an appro- 
priation for defraying the expense of the 
session. 

At the session of 1903, held at Vienna, 
the delegates from Denmark were bearers 
of an official invitation and a guaranty 
of an appropriation for entertainment of 
the delegates. 

Richard Bartholdt was the only mem- 
ber of the United States Congress who 
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was a member of this Interparliamentary 
Union. Samuel J. Barrows had joined 
the Union a year before Mr. Bartholdt 
did, but his term had expired. 

Realizing that St. Louis was the place 
for its session this year, Mr. Bartholdt 
rose to the occasion and, by the exhibition 
of rare courageand power, secured unani- 
mous acceptance of his invitation to con- 
vene this year in the United States, and 
it is just to say that in order to accom- 
plish this he had to overcome objections 
raised by Mr. Cremer himself. It was 
suspected and suggested that St. Louis, 
in true American style, was trying to 
make a show of this august body of na- 
tional lawmakers. Mr. Bartholdt asked 
what place in the world was more suit- 
able for the twelfth session of this Union, 
born at the Paris Exposition, than St. 
Louis, where the greatest International 
Exposition ever held would be in prog- 
ress, upon the centennial of one of the 
greatest international events—the trans- 
fer of the heart of America to the United 
States. 

It was objected that there was no offi- 
cial invitation and no certainty of an ap- 
propriation for the expense of the ses- 
sion. To all these objections Mr. Bar- 
tholdt replied: “ Say that you will come 
and leave the rest to me.” Called upon 
to address the Conference in full session 
on the subject, Mr. Bartholdt faced the 
600 national lawmakers present and pre- 
sented the reasons why St. Louis was 
the place for the session this year, speak- 
ing first in French, the official language 
of that session of the Union; next in 
English, the language of the nation he 
represented; next in German, the lan- 
guage of the people among whom the 
Conference was being held. As he ar- 
gued eloquently the whole house rose and 
gave him a great ovation. The president 
of the delegation -from Denmark 
ascended the rostrum, withdrew the in- 
vitation of Denmark in favor of the in- 
vitation of Mr. Bartholdt, and the Confer- 
ence unanimously voted to convene this 
year at St. Louis. That was a historic 
resolution. It was the preliminary step 
to what took place on Saturday at Wash- 
ington. If Mr. Bartholdt had not, single 
handed, brought this organization to the 
United States at this time, the United 
States would not now be preparing to 
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convene the nations in a second General 
Assembly, which will constitute a work- 
ing political union, to include Central-and 
South America as well as the rest of the 
world. 

Having secured the consent ofthe 
Interparliamentary Union to come, Mr. 
Bartholdt went direct to the President of 
the United States and was commended 
for his action, and the President called 
on Congress to appropriate $50,000 for 
entertainment of the Union. | This ‘was 
done, and the President issued the official 
invitation promised by Mr. Bartholdt. 
Then Mr. Bartholdt organized in the 
United States Congress an arbitration 
group, composed of members who will 
enter the Interparliamentary Union and 
who will work for the’ substitution of 
judicial proceedings for war. 

He was elected President of_ this 
group (now about 100), Chairman of the 
Committee of Congress to receive. the 
delegates from abroad, and to conduct 
their tour of the country as guests of the 
nation. : 

Before the party left New York it was ~ 


VLADIMIR RITTER VON GNIEWOSZ, 


President of the Austrian delegation, the Cham- 
berlain to the Emperor of Austria 
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HONORABLE PHILIP STANHOPE, 
President of the British delegation 


my privilege to give out for Mr. Bartholdt 
through the Hearst Syndicate, of which 
Mr. C. J. Mar is manager, an outline 
of this Resolution of St. Louis which the 
Conference would be called upon to con- 
sider. The metropolitan papers were 
asleep. The wakeful papers of the West 
and South as usual spread this interview 
broadcast. 

When the Conference convened at St. 
Louis, Mr. Bartholdt was elected Presi- 
dent. It was he who drafted, with his 
own hand, the memorable resolution 
unanimously passed at the session over 
which he presided. 

In that session were all sorts of men, 
representing every important nation of 
Europe except Russia and Spain. Russia 
has no Parliament, and as only members 
of national Parliaments can be members 
of the Interparliamentary Union, Russia 
cannot now be represented in it. 

When the roll was called at the open- 
ing session, to see what nations were 
present, response was heard from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 


Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States of America. 

These representatives of fifteen na- 
tions included among their number 
Noblemen according to the ancient stand- 
ard of inheritance, Noblemen according 
to the modern standard of power and 
character, Lords and the sons of Lords, 
Workingmen, so-called, and Labor 
Unionists, Socialists, Economists, Educa- 
tors, men eminent in Art, Science and all 
walks of life as well as in politics. 

Few visionary, impractical or incom- 
petent men get into the Interparliamen- 
tary Union by way of election to some 
national Parliament. The dreamers who 
can win in elections are men who can 
make realities of their ideals. 

Convening for its twelfth annual ses- 
sion in the heart of the United States, 
the whole world being assembled outside 
the Hall of Congresses demonstrating 
how indispensable the nations are to each 
other’s well being, while the people at 
home were groaning under the cost of 
past wars and the preparations for those 
that are expected to come, this body was 


GEN. CONSTANTIN PILAT. 
President of the Roumanian delegation 
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called upon to consider the following 
resolution : 


‘““Wuereas, Enlightened public opinion and 
the spirit-of modern civilization alike demand 
that differences between nations should be ad- 
judicated and settled in the same manner as 
disputes between individuals are adjudicated— 
namely, by the arbitrament of courts in ac- 
cordance with recognized principles of law; 

“The Conference requests the several gov- 
ernments of the world to send representatives 
to an international conference, to be held at 
a time and place to be agreed upon by them for 
the purpose of considering: 

“‘ First, the questions for the consideration 
of which the Conference at The Hague ex- 
pressed a wish that a future conference be 
called ; 

“Second, the negotiation of arbitration 
treaties between the nations represented at the 
Conference to be convened ; 

“ Third, the advisability of establishing an 
International Congress to convene periodically 
for the discussion of international questions. 

“ And this Conference respectfully and cor- 
dially requests the President of the United 
States to invite all the nations to send repre- 
sentatives to such a conference.” 


MARQUIS DI SAN GIULIANO, 


President of the Italian delegation, ex-Cabinet 
Minister of Italy 


GEORGES COCHERY, --.. " 


President of the French delegation, ex-Secretary 
of the French Treasury 


Because Mr. Bartholdt was the pre- 
siding officer at this session, the privilege 
of presenting this resolution to the body 
fell to Mr. T. E. Burton, a member of 
the United States Congress from Ohio. 

In presenting this epoch-making pro-* 
posal to the Representatives of the Na- 


tions, Mr. Burton declared that the 
movement for the substitution of judicial 
proceedings for war is in harmony with 
the trend of events and sure, therefore, 
of ultimate success. Holding in his hand 
the recent treaty between Denmark and 
Holland, by which those nations agree 
for all time, to refer all disputes between 
them to arbitration, Mr. Burton said that 
is the ideal treaty of arbitration toward 
which all nations are tending, even tho 
ail may not now be prepared to take so 
radical a step. 

After pointing out the need of a Con- 
ference of Nations to consider and dis- 
pose of those perplexing questions which 
were raised at The Hague, and for con- 
sideration of which The Hague Con- 
ference expressed the wish that a future 





DR. HAUPTMANN, President of ERNST BECKMAN, President DR. TYDEMAN, President of 
the German Delegation of the Swedish Delegation. the Delegation from the 
Netherlands 


DR. JOAO DE PAIVA, the HOUZEAU DE LEHAIB, Presi- M. V. KRABBR, President of 
“Passy of Portugal,’ and ident of the Belgian Delega- the Danish Delegation and 
Sole Representative of Portu- tion, Senator of Belgium Vice-President of the lower 
gal at the Conference house of Denmark 
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conference be called, Mr. Burton came to 
the establishment of an International 
Congress, to convene periodically for 
discussion of such international ques- 
tions as current events make paramount. 
He said these questions areassuming such 
great importance that a full and free 
discussion of them and of the means of 


COUNT ALBERT APPONYI, 


President of the Hungarian delegation and Privy 
Counsellor of Hungary 


securing amity among nations is essential 
to the welfare of every nation. And an 
International Congress in which every 
nation has representatives is the only way 
of securing such a discussion. 

After the applause of Mr. Burton’s 
very able presentation of this resolution 
had subsided, there was a considerable 
pause before any delegate addressed him- 
self to the grave questions contained in 
the resolution. Then Count Apponyi 
rose. In a few remarks as notable for 
their simplicity as their power, he took 
exception to one remark made by Mr. 
Burton—namely, that all consideration 
as to particular nations should be put out 
of sight and only the general welfare of 
all nations be kept in view. He said he 
was heartily in favor of everything else 
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Mr. Burton had said, and of that idea 
also as a general proposition. But that 
there were good reasons why the United 
States should be specially kept in mind 
in the movement for international jus- 
tice, contemplated in this resolution ; spe- 
cial reasons why the President of the 
United States should be the one to call 
the Conference to carry on the work be- 
gun at The Hague Conference. Because 
the United States was the first to prove 
its confidence in that Court as a needful 
and useful part of the world’s political 
machinery by resorting to it for settle- 
ment of the long-standing controversy 
with its neighbor, Mexico; and because 
the President, to his own personal honor 
and the great glory of this nation, had 
induced the nations of the world to refer 














JOHN LUND, 
President Norwegian delegation, Vice-President 
Nobel Prize Commission, ex-President Norwegian 
Parliament 


the controversy with Venezuela to The 
Hague Court, even after hostilities had 
actually begun ; because, also, the United 
States is the great representative of 
Democracy in the world, and Democracy 
is peace, being government by the peo- 
ple, and the people having no greater 
interest than peace; and because this 
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resolution calls for the application of the 
fundamental idea of Democracy to in- 
ternational affairs by the constitution of 
a Congress of the Nations in which every 
nation shall have representatives, for 
discussion of those interests which are 
common to all nations. 

When Count Apponyi took his seat it 
was evident that this resolution would 
be carried. There was a hush in the Hall 
of Congresses such as comes over an as- 
sembly when on the verge of a great 
action. 

Then Dr. Gobat, of Switzerland, rose 
and pointed out that this motion was the 
heart of all their plans, because it led on 
to international organization similar to 
national organization, such as was seen 
in this nation, in Switzerland, in all the 
nations created during the nineteenth 
century. The political process of that 
century was the union of contiguous 
States so as to form one body with many 
members fitly joined together. The dis- 
coverers in the scientific world had 
learned how to bring these Federated 


States into closer touch with each other’ 


at the beginning of this century than the 
constituent States were when they were 
drawn into union with each other during 


the nineteenth. Therefore it is not 
Utopian to say that similar political or- 
ganizations, ona larger scale, can be cre- 
ated : for instance, a United States of Eu- 
rope, or a United Nations of the World. 
As a Court for applying principles of 
law to controversies between nations is- 
sued out of The Hague Conference, so a 
Congress or Parliament for discovering 
those principles of law can issue out of 
such a conference as is contemplated by 
this resolution, thus making more perfect 
the international organization constituted 
by the treaty of The Hague. 

Such a General Conference or Con- 
gress of the nations would begin by 
meeting periodically. It should appoint a 
committee of its members to be continu- 
ally in session, in order to see to the ex- 
ecution of its resolutions, to overlook the 
observance of arbitration treaties, to use 
its influence to cause the reference to ar- 
bitration of such controversies as may 
arise which were not foreseen or pro- 
vided for by the treaties, etc. If the con- 


ference contemplated by this resolution 
can accomplish these things, our Union 
will indeed have initiated the movement 
for proper political organization of the 
whole world. 

Dr. G. B. Clarke, of the British dele- 
gation, suggested the withdrawal of Sec- 
tions 2 and 3, not because he was op- 
posed to them, but because he thought 
the settlement of the questions raised at 
The Hague was all the conference to be 
convened would find time to accomplish, 
and the other two works could be under- 
taken by other conferences. He said The 
Hague Conference had adjourned with- 
out acting on the questions because there 
was not time for it. 

His suggestion, however, was over- 
come by a few words from the Marquis 
di San Giuliano, of Italy, and Mr. Stan- 
hope, of England, both of whom re- 
marked that this resolution had been 
carefully considered by the Executive 
Council, and been still further consid- 
ered by a sub-committee composed of 
Mr. Burton, of the United States dele- 
gation; M. Houzeau de Lehaie, of 
Belgiuni, and Mr. Stanhope, of Great 
Britain, and that it was believed to be 
acceptable in substance to every member 
of the conference. They both empha- 
sized the thought that if this were true, it 
should be adopted unanimously and with- 
out amendment, because in this way the 
main purpose of this body would most 
surely be effectuated. 

The resolution was then adopted 
unanimously half an hour after noon 
September 13th, 1904. Thus the most 
important and far reaching political 
movement ever attempted was brought 
out of the field of discussion and into 
that of action. This resolution is de- 
signed to bring Central and South Amer- 
ica into the defective union created by 
the treaty of The Hague, and to take 
great strides forward in more perfectly 
constituting this union of nations. It 
is analogous to those crises in national 
life when nations were constituted, or 
when constitutional provisions of prime 
importance were added to existing na- 
tional organizations. They affected di- 
rectly a part of the world. This affects 
directly the people of the whole world. 


New York Ciry, 





The Most Interesting Historical Play 
‘in Europe | 
BY E. I. PRIME-STEVENSON 


T was in the year 1631, a year of blood, 
storm and fire for Central Europe, as 
then was the fate of Northern Eu- 

rope also—the ebb and flow of the re- 
ligious and military issues-of the’ Seven 
Years’ War. General von Tilly, that 


bluff type of soldierdom in his day, 
smarting from his unéxpected defeat by 


they and their handful of Swedish allies 
do .against the cannon of Tilly and 
Ossa; against: Pappenheim and the Duke 
of Lorraine, along with an army of near- 
ly twenty thousand professional fighters ? 
On the morning of the thirtieth of Octo- 
ber Rothenburg capitulated. 

‘Perhaps never in all his career was 





























View of Rothenburg Along the City Wall 


Gustavus Adolphus at Breitenfeld, came 
before the walls of Rothenburg-on-the- 
Tauber to aid with his large forces and 
personal presence the taking of that mod- 
est yet important stronghold. Rothen- 
burg had been attacked already, fiercely 
but vainly, by Tilly’s Catholic coadjutor, 
General Ossa. The little Bavarian city 
was not only exceptionally fortified—as 
we see to-day—but full of brave and war- 
experienced citizens. Yet what could 


Tilly more enraged and revengeful than 
through this experience. A tiny town—a 
few hundred Protestant burghers—need- 
ing a fierce siege of several days and a 
considerable loss of some of his best 
troopers to bring it to his hands, if not to 
his theology! Tilly swore to hang the 
whole Rothenburg Town Council and to 
turn over the town to plunder. His entry 
up the broad street to the then new City 
Hall, where the keys would be tendered 
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Ancient Tewer on Wall, Rothenburg 


him, was amid a population on theirknees. 
Despairing women held out their hands 
to him; old men bowed, imploring, and 
children wept. Sitting in the superb 
Town Hall, Tilly received the subjection 
ofa trembling Council and the keys, and 
bade the whole embassy to be ready in 
an, hour for death as heretics and rebels. 
The wives and daughters of the con- 
demned threw themselves at Tilly’s feet, 
invading the hall against his express or- 
der: He ordered them away. The 
executioner was ready, when—so runs 
the tale at least, and woe to the Rothen- 
burger who disbelieves it!—a remarkable 
diversion occurred. In a sort of bitter 
jest, Tilly—who had become somewhat 
less truculent after a long draught of 
wine from a huge glass loving-cup that 
had circulated between him and his staff— 
declared that he would spare al! Rothen- 
burg if one of the rebellious Lutherans 
before him would show himself enough 
of a man to drink out at one draught 
the tankard that towered before him on 
the table. The ex-Burgermeister, Georg 
Nusch, was not only a man of great piety, 


but also one mighty in capabilities with a 
beaker—in this case a fortunate combina- 


tion. He stepped forward. He made 
Tilly repeat the promise. He prayed a 
short prayer and began a long draught 
indeed, for the “ hummer ” held several 
quarts of strong wine. He drained 
the tankard, tendered it to Tilly, an- 
swered a question—and then fainted, or, 
at any rate (and not to be wortdered at), 
he required support, as well as received 
plaudits so long and loud that Tilly had 
no alternative. Tilly kept his word. The 
citizens and Rothenburg came off scot- 
free. And it is said that grim von Tilly 
himself took part in divers festivities, 
then and there established and known as 
“The Gracing of Rothenburg,” by his 
better humor, and by ex-Burgomaster 
Nusch’s high—no, deep—comprehen- 
siveness and pluck. 

Some few years ago, when the present 
strong tendency in Germany toward cele- 
brating local events by local dramatic 
portrayals of them was more novel than 
now, the city of Rothenburg decided on 
commemorating the foregoing history by 
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a simple drama as an addition to the al- 
ready long, long established anniversary 
procession and exercises that had become 
a “feature” of one of the most picturesque 
and attractive old cities of Bavaria. The 
plan was carried into execution with im- 
mediate success. It has now become a 
set event of each successive Pfingst- 
montag (Whit-Monday) in Rothen- 
burgs From all parts of Central Europe, 
and from much remoter ones, guests 
come to it, quite taking the old town by 
a storm much more acceptable than that 
proposed by Tilly. It is adding not a 
little to the interest of a place overflow- 
ingly interesting to the traveler, who 
needs no such “ occasional” reason for 
allurements. 

I have seen this performance several 
times, and, after a long and pretty ex- 
haustive acquaintance with all sorts of 
historical plays, Passion plays, hagio- 
graphic plays, legend plays and all man- 
ner of other plays, between one side of 
Europe and the other, I have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing the Rothenburg 
“ Tilly in Rothenburg ” the most attract- 
ive, realistic, dramatic thing of the sort 
yet offered the public. Rothenburg is 
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well worth a visit without it; the me- 
dieval Germanic aspects of Niirnberg, or 
even Dantzig, are far less coherent and 
rich. But with the play on, no traveler 
in the neighborhood of Wiirzburg should 
let the annual spring recurrence of the 
affair pass without lending his ears and 
eyes thereto. 

For the: interest and individuality of 
this Rothenburg performance roots not 
in the fact that the drama itself is an 
exceptional matter in having a stirring 
military atmosphere, nor in possessing a 


‘specially dignified central climax—which 


certainly is not the case here, inasmuch 
as the chief episode has quite as much to’ 
do with Bacchus as with Mars—nor that 
we find a piece of unusual merit in its 
construction or diction. The play itself 
is short—one act—and not extraordi- 
mag © tho it is a well written matter of 
an hour or so. No; the striking quality 
of the Rothenburg play comes from the 
fact that, outside of the actual casting of 
roles and their delivery—for the most 
part admirably sustained—one does not 
quite realize where reality ends and stage 
begins; where we are busy with illusions 
and where we have before our eyes—yes, 
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our ears, too—the very thing itself! This 
curious outcome is to be better under- 
stood from the following instances: 


To begin with, there is not any thea-. 


ter. Or, rather, just as when Tilly at- 
tacked Rothenburg in 1631 the whole 
town, inside and out, was the theater of 
action, so to-day Rothenburg itself is 
made the scene; such from gate to the 
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to frighten him out of his bed. What 
means this? Why, merely that to-day 
again the cannon of Tilly are thundering 
outside the walls, and that the citizens 
to-day are manning them, as in 1631, for 
the last orders, and that to-day, as in 
1631, are they replying to the fire, and 
sounding the church bells amain to draw 
the defenders together. Some of those 
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table at which the stern victor sits, when, 
striking his fist on it, he exclaims: 


“So sollt Ihr All’ 
sterben! ” 


in Eurem Hochmuth 


And just so, instead of merely a few 
actors, all Rothenburg is more or less 
the acting-personnel! Rothenburg itself 
is a miracle of preservation as to its*every 
aspect and detail of the historic days in 
question. When the piece was prepared 
its authors purposed to take full advan- 
tage of the fact. So, in the morning, the 
guest in Rothenburg is roused from his 
peaceful twentieth century slumbers by 
a roar and clangor and thunder, and 
by woful street sounds that are enough 


cannon, and many of those bells, are the 
same cannon, the same bells that were so 
alarmistic on the real day of capitulation, 
and the iron tongues are ringing in the 
same towers, almost to a stone, that they 
clanged in in 1631. You look out in the 
street.. Have you not got back to the 
seventeenth century, in truth? For yon- 
der are men in armor, running to the 
main gate; women in the dress of the 
Bavarian citizenesses of that time, in 
their various classes; even children in 
their proper habiliments of quaint days. 
When Tilly makes his entrance (a part, 
by the by, thoroughly well taken by one 
of the most respected and energetic pro- 
moters of the piece) the personifier of 
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that revengeful leader and his noble staff 
ride into Rothenburg through the same 
gate that their prototypes passed. Fol- 
lowed by a long line of armed and dusty 
veterans, they proceed by the same 
streets to the same square. They near 
the same stately Rathhaus_ whither 
Tilly and his cohorts directed their steps 
in 1631. At the entrance the present- 
day Tilly, Lorraine, Count von Ald- 
ringer, Pappenheim and the rest halt; 
while about them, in the bright sunlight, 
are kneeling the citizens, just where 
their forefathers knelt some two hundred 
and fifty years ago. What is more, not a 
few of the actors in the fictitious scenes 
before us, as the play develops, are lineal 
descendants of the men and women 
whose names they assume in the play. 
Not only that; they are wearing clothing, 
ornaments, weapons which belonged to 
those very individuals. No wonder that 
a friend of mine exclaimed, “ Well, if 
this mixture of real and unreal goes much 
further I shall go to bed bewildered out 
—with a sick headache—or get under the 
bed with a fit, for fear the town is to be 
burned down over our heads!” And, 
really, only by some such parallels as 
might occur in the good old Italian car- 
nival days,*when it seemed as if a whole 
town became mask, and unreal life the 
breath of the hour, can one find even a 
half way comparison. Hardly that; for 
between a carnival, with jiggings and 
gala-shows, and this Rothenburg, with 
the bells sounding their most dismal, and 
a weeping populace begging for their 
lives at the stirrup of a bloodthirsty in- 
vader, there’s not a strong affinity. 

But let us stand within what is the 
nearest approach to the formality of an 
inclosed theater—the spacious old Rath- 
haus. Its largest hall is hung with 
_— old banners, 

Of old achievements, after all manners.” 


“ 


I have known what it is to be thrilled 
with the sudden artifice of many a stage- 
play. But I do not know that I have 
ever found an emotional effect in drama 
so vivid as comes here, when, after the 
sortie of the last possible contingent of 
the city’s defenders, after the coming and 
going of messengers before the pale and 
solemn group of councillors on the plat- 
form at the upper end of the room, the 
tramp of the main escort of Tilly, Ossa, 
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Pappenheim, Lorraine and Adlinger is 
heard in the passage, while from with- 
out the cry of the town suddenly is lost 
in a direful and suspenseful silence. 
Once again, the mixture of truth and 
artifice, for Tilly and his company 
stride up the same stairs, through the 
same vestibule, into the same hall, to the 
same corner of it, and there Tilly sits 
himself down in the same chair and puts 
his hand on the same table that stood 
there in the day of Rothenburg’s real 
humiliation and danger! Tilly’s outburst 
of wrath follows, to which even Pappen- 
heim dissents as he says to his chief: 


“ Nay, hang them not, as thieves are served! 
Like men 

Full bravely have they fought it out! Instead 

Give them their choice—a bullet or the sword!” 


With that the niece of the Burgo- 
meister Bezold makes her desperate and 
vain plea. And to this follows the offer- 
ing of the huge cup of wine to Tilly, and 
his encomium as it has passed the rounds: 


“ Respectable indeed, a cup like that! 

Lord knows it! Why, half-full, as now it is, 

Your puny Council could not drain it out! 

Drink ye, my soldiers! Gentlemen, ’twere 
shame 

Seven generals returned it with a drop!” 


Thereupon ensues the climax of the 


piece. In reply to Tilly’s challenge 
Georg Nusch raises the cup. Nusch 
drinks—drinks—drinks !—while on the 
stage and in the audience there could be 
no stronger atmosphere of, first, incred- 
ulity, then hope, and, finally, acutest 
suspense. Tottering and dull-eyed, but 
knowing well what he is about, Nusch 


. finally sets down the empty beaker. Till 


starts up: 


“By God. above! 
all! 
What is thy name?” 


And the ex-Burgomaster anstyers 
without a hiccough and stedfast enough 
to be able to hand Tilly the empty glass: 


Here, General; take 


The man has drained it— 


“My name is Nusch! 
the glass! 
But keep your word!” 


To which Tilly, with a stern smile, 
bowing his head, answers, addressing the 
group of reprieved citizens: ; 
“T keep my word! Be free! And, too, forget 

not 
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That Tzerklas Tilly drank your wine with you, 
And held a death-court also in your hall!” 
—and, with that, as the chorus burst 
out into a jubilant song, the bells of 
Rothenburg ring their loudest, and the 
cheers of the citizens rise from the street 
as the audience files out. By the by, 
till lately the original cup, which Tilly 
found so “ respectable ” in capacity, was 
used. An imitation now takes its place. 
The other is carefully preserved—a sort 
of “ Luck of Rothenburg.” 

The effect of the whole performance is, 
as I have said, unique. To it succeeds, 
however, a remarkable triumphal-histor- 
ical procession through the city streets, 
when everything that Rothenburg can 
produce of the miltary-antique is on dis- 
play. A general festival ends the day—a 
lively picnic, held in the deep, grassy 
moat of the town, from which no cat or 
dog, to say nothing of men, women and 
children, that abides in Rothenburg will- 
ingly stays away, the participants in the 
play and procession retaining their cos- 
tumes and many others being donned by 
non-participants. 

Rothenburg itself, especially in the 
spring or autumn, can hardly be ap- 
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proached as a setting for any such pic- 
turesque and military an incident. Dou- 
ble-walled and moated, with many of the 
fifty towers that shot up of old still 
standing—the inexhaustible variety of 
its patrician or less aspiring architecture, 
with which its streets overflow—the 
countless sculptured gables and facades, 
fair old fountains, the spiral stairways 
and carven balconies—all these are part 
of the daily real picture of its past, not 
merely stuff of canvas and paint of a 
theater. And around the town stretches 
one of the loveliest of Bavarian land- 
scapes. In June it is a countryside of 
the richest verdancy—shaded expanses 
and emerald meadows, where the night- 
ingale or the lark, as one wills, can be 
chosen by the nature-lover and bird-lov- 
er. The landscape over which Tilly and 
his forces marched to the town-wall has 
probably changed little in the course of 
what is, after all, a short time for his- 
tory. The march of decades has made 
Rothenburg grayer, while, to the casual 
eye not yet decrepit. But wars for creeds 
and catechisms, the fierceness of relig- 
ious sectarian passion, the sword drawn 
that souls should be warned and saved— 
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let us be thankful that a wider and saner 
idea of propagating ideas as to the future 
world of one sort or another has come, 
and has come to stay; and that while 
wars never will surcease, neither Rothen- 
burg nor any other European city is like- 
ly to be put to siege by an army corps for 


the sake of merely its religious affilia-~ 
tions. Sieges on account of creeds and 
dogmas are of epochs no more, and no 
modern conquerer is likely to propose and 
to exact as bibulous and frivolous a feat 
in the way of rescue as that accomplished 
by pious and capable Georg Nusch. 


RoTHENBURG, BAVARIA 


Leaf and Root 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY DUFFIELD 


A .teaF fell from the tree, 

And the wind blew it along; 
It was so like to me 

That I put it into my song. 


I said—the leaf was a part 

Of the branch and the bole and the root; 
It felt the pulse ef a heart— 

It brushed the cheek of the fruit. 


But the life of the leaf is lost; 
It falters along the ground; 
Beaten and broken and tossed, 

No refuge nor rest is found. 


Go back to the earth, O Leaf, 
Go back and hide in the sod. 
Thine exile is but brief; 
Go back to the root—to God! 





Politics and Pens in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE political reaction in this country 
is stil] running its coursey How 
far it has Béen able to carry the 

country along with it we shall not be able 
to know until we-have the General Elec- 
tion. The: General Election might, in- 
gleed, Come“at‘almost any time. Some of 
“Our politicians are full of the belief that 
‘it will come within the present year, but 
“the more general opinion is tliat the Gov- 
ernment will put it off as long as possi- 
ble, in order to give a better chance for 
the intervention of some great political 
event which might turn the public atten- 
tion away from the protection policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Our system of Gen- 
eral Elections in Great Britain and 
Ireland is conducted on a very haphazard 
and irregular sort of plan. The con- 


stitutional principle is that a General 
Election must take place once at least in 


every seven years—that is to say, no 
Parliament is to last for more than seven 
years from start to finish. But, then, it 
is a settled usage in our Parliamentary 
practice that no House of Commons 
shall ever be allowed to keep together 
for the seven years, and, indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone and others of our political 
leaders were strongly of opinion that no 
House of Commons should be allowed to 
sit for more than about six years at the 
farthest. It is, however, agreed on both 
sides that Parliament may be dissolved 
at any moment when the Sovereign and 
the Government find it needful or de- 
sirable to give the constituencies a chance 
of electing a new House of Commons. 
The Conservative Government, there- 
fore, have it actually in their power either 
to dissolve Parliament at once or to let 
it run its course for some sessions to 
come, seeing that this present Parlia- 
ment only came into existence with the 
opening of the year 1901, and is, there- 
fore, still far removed from the period 
of its inevitable dissolution. Meanwhile, 
however, the reaction against the political 
principles of the present administration 
is still going on and is likely to continue. 
Now there is undoubtedly such a phe- 
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nomenon in our English public life as 
a season of reaction. Some political 
party has achieved a great triumph, ac- 
complished a great reform, and for the 
time the majority of the voters in the 
constituencies are carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the new principle and the 
new success. But, then, after a few 
years have passed away it sometimes 
happens that people begin to grow quite 
accustomed to the new state of things, 
get rather weary of the enthusiasm it 
has awakened, and first a feeling of ex- 
haustion and then a feeling of reaction 
will begin to spread abroad and some 
new political program will be welcomed 
by many for the sake of its mere novelty. 
The Conservative administration now in 
office undoubtedly came into power by 
the force of that reaction which had 
set in against the splendid succession of 
reforms carried through by such states- 
men as Gladstone. Now, in return, it 
feels more and more the avenging effects 
of that system of reaction which first 
made it and now threatens to unmake it. 

In addition to this influence, however, 
it must be said that the Conservative Gov- 
ernment is suffering from other influ- 
ences of a very damaging kind as well 
as that of mere reaction. The complaint 
made against them even by many of the 
stanchest Conservatives is that during 
recent and most critical seasons of po- 
litical movement they have never pro- 
claimed any definite policy of their own, 
but have now seemed to favor Mr. 
Chamberlain, and now seem to go in with 
the Unionist Free Traders. Mr. Cham- 
berlain withdrew from the administra- 
tion because he suddenly found out that 
he was a Protectionist, while, on the 
other hand, some of the ablest and 
strongest Conservative statesmen who 
were members of the administration 
when it came into office, men like Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir John Gorst 
and Mr. Ritchie, resigned office because 
they could not be Protectionists, and be- 
cause the Prime Minister and the Gov- 
ernment as a whole could not make up 
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their minds whether they were for or 
against Protection. The reaction, there- 
fore, now is against Mr. Balfour’s Gov- 
ernment, and they have to contend as 
well against the important secession 
among those who until recently were 
their followers. Almost all the “ bye- 
elections,” as they are called—elections, 
that is to say, caused by the death or the 
retirement of a member—have told dis- 
tinctly and effectively in favor of the 
Liberal Party. Un- 


to be wholly extinct. Such a character 
as his might have found an appropriate 
place in one of Fielding’s novels or one 
of Goldsmith’s comedies. He was a Tory 
of the Tories, a man who never could 
have changed his convictions on: political 
subjects, with whom, indeed, convictions 
might be described as instincts. No 
matter what changes might have passed 
over the general opinions of his party on 
this or that important subject, Lowther 
remained ever a firm 





der these conditions 
it is easy enough to 
understand that the 
Conservatives in of- 
fice might think it 
well to hold on to 
office just as long as 
they can and to keep 
their opponents out 
of power inthe vague 
hope that something 
may turn up in the 
meantime to dimin- 
ishthechances of the 
Liberals and rally 
the Conservative 
electors into a co- 
hesive body once 
again. So far as Mr. 
Balfour himself in 
concerned I do not 
believe that he has 
the slightest per- 
sonal desire to cling 





and fixed Tory of 
the old and now 
almost forgotten 
school. He contin- 
ued to be an avowed 
and unalterable Pro- 
tectionist in days 
when there was no 
other Protectionist 
in the House of 
Commons and when 
Joseph Chamberlain 
had not yet ceased 
to be a Radical of 
the most Radical or- 
der. Yet there was 
no man more gen- 
erally popular in 
the ‘House than 
“Jimmy ” Lowther, 
even among the 
Irish Nationalists, to 
whose movements 
and whose doctrines 








to office, and I feel 
sure that in any 
postponement of the 
General Election which may take place he 
is considering much more the inclinations 
of his party than any interests of his own. 
The one thing which may be taken for 
granted, so far as human foresight can 
judge, is that unless some almost mirac- 
ulous change is created in public feeling 
the General Election must bring abouf 
the return of the Liberals to power. 
One of the most remarkable figures in 
English politics and in English sporting 
life has just passed away in the person 
of the Right Hon. James Lowther, or, as 
he was habitually and familiarly desig- 
nated in the House of Commons and by 
the outer public, “ Jimmy” Lowther. 
Mr. Lowther was, indeed, the type of a 
certain British order which is soon likely 
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he was an uncom- 
promising opponent. 
When Disraeli 
created him Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—a _posi- 
tion which makes its occupant the real 
Governor of Ireland—the appointment 
was generally regarded as a sort of prac- 
tical joke perpetrated by the great mas- 
ter of sarcasm. Lowther, of course, 
carried out in his Irish administration 
the severest measures of coercion, and 
yet he never came to be the object of 
personal dislike, even among the Irish 
Nationalists. Everybody knew that in 
whatever he did he was following out 
his own sincere convictions, and that he 
never sought to gain any personal advan- 
tages by his course of official action. He 
was a gentleman, and he had a bright, 
genial, familiar way which secured him 
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a welcome even among his most extreme 
political opponents. In the world of 
sport he was one of the most distin- 
guished figures on English soil, and, in- 
deed, was well known as a leader and 
ruler of sport in every country where 
horse races are run and where the win- 
ning post is looked to by eager eyes. 
Here, again, was found in him a quality 
thoroughly characteristic of the man. In 
the world of sport he conducted himself 
on the most absolutely honorable princi- 
ples; he was the preux chevalier of the 
turf. He never, I believe, made a bet 
but once, and that was in the very earlier 
part of his sporting career, and from that 
time forth he regarded the race course 
merely as a noble field for the promotion 
of strength and skill and courage among 
men and horses alike and not as a field 
for the making of money. I had the 


honor of knowing Mr. Lowther for many* 


years in the House of Commons, and I 
am bound to say that our extreme and 
absolute difference of opinion on almost 
all political subjects never interfered with 
the geniality of our personal intercourse. 
It might almost be said that an era in 
_ England’s social life has come to a close 
with the death of “ Jimmy ” Lowther. 
From the field of politics I pass not 
unwillingly to the field of letters. We 
have lately had some remarkable literary 
publications. One of these is entitled 
“The Masters of English Literature,” 
by Stephen Gwynn, a volume given to 
the world by Messrs. Macmillan, of Lon- 
don and New York. The name of 
Stephen Gwynn is, I think, already well 
known to American readers because of 
the part he has taken in literary works 
prepared with a view to the popularizing 
of English literature among all classes 
in the United States. His new volume 
is. in fact, a series of essays which tell in 
brief the whole history of English letters 
from before the days of Chaucer down to 
the close of the Victorian era. Mr. 
Gwynn’s description of each British au- 
thor is accompanied by the most appro- 
priate selections illustrating the author’s 
purpose and his style. Now, of course, 
it would be a comparatively easy task 
for any one who gave his mind to such 
studies to put in form a concise and con- 
secutive account of all the great English 
schools of literature from the earliest 
days down to the present. Mere indus- 
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try and patience combined with a knowl- 
edge of the books under review could 
accomplish such a task in form quite 
good enough to make it a valuable addi- 
tion to every library. But Mr. Gwynn’s 
book is something much more and much 
better than any mere compilation of the 
kind could possibly be. He is a genuine 
critic and a critic of a very high order. 
His feelings and his judgment penetrate 
to the very heart of every subject on 
which he discourses, and while he can 
glow with an admirer’s fullest enthusi- 
asm he is never carried away into the 
extravagance of adulation and never al- 
lows his mind to be filled with the idea that 
the author whom he regards as great 
must be equally great in everything. The 
chapters of this volume make, indeed, the 
most delightful reading, even if we were 
to regard them as nothing more than the 
means of passing some happy hours of 
indolence. But they are, in fact, critical 
studies of a very high order, studies 
which are not often to be met with in 
our days of rapid reviewing. The ex- 
tracts are always appropriate and illus- 
trative, and tho each is necessarily but 
short, yet it is always completely typical 
of some characteristic mood or fancy in 
the author. The attempt to give us a 
clear exposition and illustration of Eng- 
lish literature through its whole course 
thus far might seem, indeed, a very ven- 
turesome enterprise, but I think I may 
say with confidence that allowing for the 
necessary limitations of space and time 
it has in Mr. Gwynn’s hands become a 
complete success. It may interest my 
Irish readers to know that Mr. Gwynn is 
by the mother’s side a grandson of Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien, the leader of the 
Irish rebellion of 1848. 

“ My Memory of Gladstone,” by Gold- 
wit Smith, a volume just published by 
Fisher Unwin, is a book which also 
deserves some special notice. Goldwin 
Smith, who now lives far away from 
English political life, at ““ The Grange,” 
Toronto, Canada, was at one time. and 
that not long ago, a very striking figure 
in the intellectual and political move- 
ments of England. He was an advanced 
Liberal in his opinions on most of the 
great political subjects. which drew him 
into discussion, but he was never the man 
who could settle down to be a mere obe- 
client member of any political party. I 
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need not, however, make any attempt to 
describe the career of Goldwin Smith 
for the benefit of my American readers, 
seeing that he is quite as well known in 
the United States as in England, and was 
at a period not far distant Professor of 
English and Constitutional History in 
the Cornell University. Goldwin Smith 
is one of the men whose memories of 
Gladstone would most naturally arouse 
the interest of Anmirican as well as of 
English readers. Goldwin Smith had in 
him always a certain quality of intellec- 
tual antagonism which would not allow 
him to become an unqualified hero-wor- 
shipper in any instance, and there were 
one or two important questions on which 
he could not accept Gladstone’s leader- 
ship. But there were many subjects on 
which the two men fully agreed, and 
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Goldwin Smith was brought. during 
many years into frequent and intimate 
association with Gladstone. The con- 
densed results of this long association 
are given in this small volume with an 
insight into character, an appreciation of 
great and noble qualities, and what I 
may call an artistic admiration for in- 
tellect, eloquence and sincerity, which 
has ever been one of Goldwin Smith’s 
especial characteristics. I could not pro- 
fess to agree always with Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s judgment as to this or that 
quality of Gladstone’s intellect or as to 
this or that course taken by him in po- 
litical life, but I have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
tribute to the memory of Gladstone does 
honor alike to the man who offers it and 
the man to whom it is offered. 

Loxpon ENGLAND. 
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GRICULTURE nd horticulture 
A are the highest employment of 
human beings; for this reason, 

that they place us in line with creative 


effort, or, as we like nowadays to say, 
evolution. Evolution is the lifting of 
low forms to higher, and you will be as- 
tounded to see how much of this can go 
on on your farm. In the barnyard it is 
constantly manifesting itself in animal 
life; in the orchard in the production of 
new and better fruits; in the garden in 
better vegetables, and on the flower lawn 
in nobler roses, pinks and dahlias. A lit- 
tle careful watching will show that forest 
trees are all the time readjusting them- 
selves to modern life; some of them de- 
generating and some of them progress- 
ing, while others aré still in the puzzle as 
to which way they shall move. There is 
not a tree, a person, an animal, or a weed 
in a state of equilibrium. Even the in- 
sects that are our worst foes a few years 
ago were harmless residents of forests 
or steppes. 


Before I-show you some purposive ef- 
forts of my own to direct evolution, let 
me show you some points where nature 
invites us to put forth our effort. There 
is not a pure blooded seed in existence. 
Every one carries a mixed blood—what 
we call cross of two or more parents. 
Where bees are kept the probability is 
that there are many crosses in the same 
pod of seed. The tendency is to express 
purely animal or vegetable propensities. 
Ninety-nine apple seeds will produce 
what seems to us to be retrogression. 
These will occupy the world with vigor, 
if man is not present to eliminate the 
merely physical strength, and give qual- 
ity preference to fecundity. Degenera- 
tion, as we see it, is not always such from 
the standpoint of physical nature. It does 
not always mean dropping down in the 
scale of existence, and going out; but 
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dropping to a lower level of effort, where 
the plant or the animal can have a better 
chance to succeed in the struggle for 
existence, That is just what is going on 
with the insects and the plants about us, 
as well as with ourselves. Snakes once 
had feet, and if they had kept them they 
would have been overwhelmed with the 
rest of the saurians. They took to their 
bellies, and have competed so successfully 
as to make a decided factor in the world’s 
life. The bedbug was once a winged 
insect and had a hard time of it; it 
dropped down to a lower level of exist- 
ence, aborted its wings, adopted new hab- 
its, and competes altogether too success- 
fully. Wild apples, wild plums and wild 
pears show this tendency to drop down, 
or to drop down in their relation to civil- 
ization. Left in a wild state they would 
probably succeed better. We have to 
select, and keep on selecting and reject- 
ing the least valuable, from our stand- 
point; and in that way we keep the fruits 
and the cereals in pace with us, and pro- 
gressing from our point of view. Man 
attacks all forms of evolution, and insists 
that whatever he desires shall conform 
its development to his own. The result 
of this work is that our gardens and our 
_ barnyards are civilized to higher degrees 

of physical qualities in every generation. 
We have vastly better fruit, better grapes, 
better pears, as well as better horses and 
cows, than we had one hundred years 
ago. The end of this work will be, in 
the animal kingdom, something better 
than fat pork, swift horses and rich milk- 
ing cows—we shall have an increase of 
intelligence as well. The reign of peace 
and good will will take in our whole 
realm in due time. In the vegetable 
world the end will be usefulness and 
beauty, which is the physical expression 
of moral character. In other words, we 
are all moving together toward an intel- 
ligent world. 

One need not see all these things when 
he first begins to co-operate with nature, 
but he will see more as he progresses. 
In other words, to create things recreates 
ourselves. When I began my work in or- 
chard and garden I began in a very sim- 
ple way and with very little comprehen- 
sion of the full nature of the problem. 
One of my first attempts was to improve 
the gladiolus. This was undertaken in 
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the sixties, when this flower was just 
stepping out from its simplicity into the 
gorgeousness of multiplied varieties. 1 
succeeded in securing some very choice 
seedlings, but I learned more lessons than 
I obtained direct results. One law was 
very interesting, and that was ‘that the 
simpler and coarser crosses blossomed in 
two years from seed, while the more com- 
plicated and beautiful did not come to 
florescence until four, or even five, years. 
In my vegetable garden I had growing 
six sorts of beans. The white wax bean 
had just come into general use, but it was 
rusting badly. This wakened an ambi- 
tion to produce, by careful crossing and 
selection, new varieties of even better 
quality, and rust-proof. Up to the pres- 
ent time I have developed over three 
hundred crosses, most of them of little 
importance. The least valuable were 
promptly thrown away, while the better 
were experimented with for a few years 
until their limitations were determined. 
Ea-h one of them showed that the mixed 
parentage was ready to develop, on either 
side, into what we call “sports.” In 
other words, one has in all this work not 
only to originate new sorts, but to settle 
those varieties into stability which he 


wishes to keep. The lima bean proved to 
be exceedingly conservative and refused 
to marry with common beans. However, 
after a while I secured lima crosses, with 


some very superb results. The most 
striking success was that of modifying 
the old horticultural or cranberry bean. 
This bean, originally a striped bean with 
a striped pod, I have now with a striped 
pod and white bean, and a striped bean 
and white pod ; both pod and bean white, 
and with this pure white color a solid 
pod. That is, mainly by selection, I have 
secured such changes as I desired in a 
standard bean, making it more available 
for the table and richer in quality. The 
beauty of these beans, as they hang on 
the poles, is unequaled. Of all my crosses 
the finest is one between the horticultural 
and the lima. This is very solid, with 
pod and bean both white, and so rich that 
the pods look oily on the poles. We were 
able to develop pods over ten inches long 
and three inches around, with ten beans 
to the pod. All these were ultimately 
thrown away, as badly adapted to the 
market. The ideal bean is six or seven 
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inches long, a straight pod, pure white, or 
brilliantly colored, and quite round or 
solid. 

An accidental cross of Blount’s Prolific 
corn with a variety of sweet corn started 
me on a series of experiments that in time 
became very interesting. Among these 
crosses I obtained varieties of exceeding 
sweetness, while the ears stood as high 
as my head, and two to a stalk. Finding 
among these a reversion that carried the 
ears to the top of the stalk, I concluded to 
bias my experiments in that direction— 
at least to see what would come of it. 
You are aware that nature moved her 
seed in the case of corn down from the 
flowers, which are at the top of the stalk, 
to the leaf joints, where the heavy ears 
could be easily supported. These shrewd 
movements on the part of nature are ex- 
tremely interesting, but there is always a 
slight tendency to reversion. In this case 
I took the reverted seed, and in the course 
of two or three years obtained a variety 
of corn standing about four feet high, 
and nearly every ear at the top of the 
stalk. These ears came in clusters, and, 
of course, bent the stalks over to the 
ground. I next began to plant the very 
smallest kernels of the very smallest ears. 
In about four years’ time I had obtained 
a grain standing not more than two feet 
high and very closely resembling in its 
stalk a coarse grass. The grains of seed 
did not differ largely from the oat or 
wheat in size. I showed this result to 
Prof. C. V. Riley, of the Entomological 
Bureau at Washington. Unfortunately, 
the mice got at my seed and ate every 
kernel. 

All this while experiments crowded, 
and the most interesting only could be 
pursued. I have preserved the most se- 
lect varieties of my beans, but in one way 
or another have lost nearly everything 
of value in corn. Evolution with seed- 
lings in general is a very simple matter. 
I believe that every farmer would find it 
profitable, from an intellectual stand- 
point, and for the influence upon his boys 
and girls, if he would enter upon more 
or less of experimental work. Among 
my currant seedlings, selecting only the 
seed of the best Versailles and White 
Grape, I found one, a few years ago, that 
stood seven feet high, admirably stout 
and well formed in limb growth, and 
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with fruit the size of Fay. There was no 
gain at all in the size of the fruit, or in 
its quality—this was simply up to the 
highest notch of past achievement; but 
the bush was one-third larger than Fay 
or Versailles, and capable of carrying an 
enormous crop. This variety I placed in 
the hands of a nurseryman, to be ulti- 
mately given to the public. I have had 
the same good fortune in gooseberries, 
securing a beautiful crimson that ripens 
about the first of July, and another berry 
of excellent quality that ripens about the 
middle of September. These two berries 
prolong the gooseberry season by at least 
a month. 

I imagine that most farmers will 
be likely to turn their attentions to 
the improvement of cereals or vegetables, 
and many are at present making decided 
improvements along these lines. Think 
of the immense strides since Mr. Good- 
rich sent out the Garnet Chili, the Cuzco, 
and Calico potatoes, followed soon after 
by Mr. Brezee’s Early Rose. I find fre- 
quently among my neighbors seedlings 
that ought to be preserved and dis- 
tributed. Many of our very best fruits 
are such chance seedlings, preserved by 
some inan capable of appreciating their 
value. Meanwhile we are losing hun- 
dreds of other choice fruits, simply be- 
cause they are never brought to the at- 
tention of the public. I do not recom- 
mend that an ordinary farmer undertake 
cross breeding of apples and pears, sim- 
ply because it takes so long to determine 
results. It aiso takes more space for 
testing new trees than can be afforded. 
We shall have to leave this sort of work 
mostly in the hands of such specialists as 
Mr. Burbank, of California, and Mr. 
Munson, of Texas. Almost equally 
valuable are such enterprising firms as 
that of Stark Brothers, which stand ready 
to take up any fine achievement and make 
it pecuniarily profitable. Mr. Fay real- 
ized over $20,000 for his new currant, 
the Fay; and this mainly because he had 
the good fortune to find in Mr. Joscelyn © 
a nurseryman capable of appreciating 
what he had accomplished. Mr. Burbank 
has hundreds of acres devoted entirely to 
this business of guiding evolution. In 
one year he had in growth ten thousand 
hybrid lilies. Every year he sends out 
more or less new plums, new peaches, 
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new apricots, new vegetables and new 
floral wonders. His farm is a vast lab- 
oratory, out of which are turned results 
quite as important to the happiness of 
mankind as those which come from the 
laboratory of Mr. Edison. 

What is to be the final result of all 
this human co-operation with nature, and 
this oversight of brains, who can tell? 
Within the memory of those now living 
the Concord and Delaware grape began 
a new era of vine growing, and the Bart- 
lett and Sheldon pears led the way into 
orchards where the number of varieties 
became simply bewildering. I have now 
growing a large number of grape seed- 
lings, among which there appear so many 
of excellent quality that I am tempted to 
plant quite beyond the limits of my acre- 
age. We shall surely be able to widen 
the grape season two months, as we al- 
ready have that of the plum. We are 
determined to have a good American 
raisin grape. We want a thorniess black- 
berry, absolutely hardy and as rich in 
quality as Eldorado. Why not? The 
blackberry no longer needs protective 
barbs any more than its cousin the rasp- 
berry. Then in all directions we want 
berries and‘ fruits with fewer seeds. In 
wild nature this productiveness and 
power to reproduce was the one essential 
point; under man’s guidance and care it 
becomes the least important. The straw- 
berry is big enough, and sweet enough, 
and prolific enough; but the ideal straw- 
berry must have all good points in one, 
and it must have roots that defy drought. 
The ideal gooseberry is very nearly here. 
The ideal currant will be as big as the 
gooseberry and the bushes will stand 
eight or nine feet high. All the time the 
joy of it is that perfection can never be 
quite reched, but improvement always— 
exactly as it is with human character and 
human society. : 

We do not expect every good product 
of our efforts to become famous or even 
generally useful. The prime end of our 
work is to interest and improve ourselves. 
It lifts agriculture from the level of 
drudgery and inspires everyday toil with 
interest and pleasure. It is impossible to 
describe the delight with which we con- 
teniplate the approaching fruitage of 
some new plant. My grapevine and 
seedling plums give me a few new sorts 
to watch, to test, and to enjoy each year. 
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Then comes in the new fellowship—the 
associated interest of those who exchange 
notes and then swap plants. I receive 
the achievements in grapes and mulber- 
ries of such men as Munson, of Texas; 
in strawberries of Crawford, of Ohio, 
and Thompson, of Virginia; of E. Y. 
Teas, of Indiana, in hybrid catalpas and 
other choice trees; of Stark Bros., of 
Missouri, in new pears and apples—and 
so there grows up a co-operative com- 
munity, and we touch hands across the- 
continent. The time will come when this 
family will take in every farmer of the 
United States and every owner of an 
acre of land. 

Ihave confined myself mostly to achieve- 
ments in horticulture, but they are just 
as great in general agriculture. Our va- 
rieties of wheat have been multiplied by 
hybrids or cross-breds, and selection has 
carried us very far ahead of the varieties 
cultivated fifty years ago. The same is 
true of corn, and potatoes, and oats, and 
barley. Just now more attention is being 
paid to the selection of seeds than to 
the originating new varieties. Professor 
Holden, of lowa, has proved that by 
planting only sorted seeds, and four ker- 
nels to.a hill, the average corn yield can 
be raised to fifty bushels to the acre, 
while extra culture will bring it up to 
one hundred bushels per acre. A new 
grain, which has been called corn wheat, 
has been developed in the Northwest, and 
will add millions of dollars to the farm- 
ers’ wealth. Conceive the results of a new 
wheat that would average forty bushels 
to the acre. It would revolutionize the 
civilized world. Apples and native plums 
have been developed and selected with a 
widening of the great fruit belt by many 
miles to the north, and this work is being 
supplemented by such men as Professor 
Budd, of Iowa, and Gibbs, of Michigan, 
who ransack Europe and Asia for va- 
rieties able to endure more frigid condi- 
tions. 

The field is open for woman as well as 
for man. There is no reason why the girls 
should not be interested in applied science 
as well as the boys. My bed of cross- 
bred phloxes is a marvel, and it is a 
work in the way of selection that any 
woman can undertake without adding 
seriously to her housework. I know one 
woman who has carried her experiments 
into the vegetable garden, with good re- 
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sults in the way of new varieties of 
tomatoes and potatoes. Even if no 
marked progress is made, the work is so 
interesting as to afford relaxation and 
recuperation, while it is inspired with in- 
tellectual stimulus. Such work on a farm 
constitutes a school of every day life. 
Boys and girls trained to apply their 
studies in the field get very deeply in 
love with the country. Working the soil 
becomes applied chemistry ; planting corn 
and beans with judgment is applied bot- 
any, and entomology is nothing more nor 
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less than fighting codling moths and po- 
tato bugs. Otir homes become colleges 
and our fields are laboratories. Ancient 
knowledge is subordinated to modern. 
Bread-winning is not the only end of 
work ; we are also working for the good 
of the world. All knowledge is at once 
applied, and the application tnlocks 
stores of wisdom of a practically useful 
sort. Such study never unsettles the 
brain nor disturbs the nerves. The man 
with the hoe becomes the man with the 
microscope. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


Credo 


BY PROF. W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS 


AuTuor or “ Tre Sours or Brack Forks.” Erc. 


BELIEVE in God who made of one 
blood all races that dwell on earth. 
I believe that all men, black and brown 
and white, are brothers, varying, through 
Time and Opportunity, in form and gift 
and.feature, but differing in no essential 
particular, and alike in soul and in the 
possibility of infinite development. 

Especially do I believe in the Negro 
Race; in the beauty of its genius, the 
sweetness of its soul, and its strength in 
that meekness which shall yet inherit this 
turbulent earth. 

I believe in pride of race and lineage 
and self; in pride of self so deep as to 
scorn injustice to other selves ; in pride of 
lineage so great as to despise no man’s 
father; in pride of race so chivalrous as 
neither to offer bastardy to the weak nor 
beg wedlock of the strong, knowing that 
men may be brothers in Christ, even tho 
they be not brothers-in-law. 

I believe in Service—humble reverent 
service, from the blackening of boots to 
the whitening of souls; for Work is 
Heaven, Idleness Hell, and Wage is the 
“Well done!” of the Master who sum-_ 
moned all them that labor and are heavy 
laden, making no distinction between the 
black sweating cotton-hands of -Georgia 
and the First Families of Virginia, since 
all distinction not based on deed is devil- 
ish and not divine. 

I believe in the Devil and his angels, 
who wantonly work to narrow the oppor- 
tunity of struggling human beings, es- 
pecially if they be black; who spit in the 


faces of the fallen, strike them that can- 
not strike again, believe the worst and 
work to prove it, hating the image which 
their Maker stamped on a brother’s soul. 

I believe in the Prince of Peace. I be- 
lieve that War is Murder. I believe that 
armies and navies are at bottom the 
tinsel and braggadocio of oppression and 
wrong ; and I believe that the wicked con- 
quest of weaker and darker nations by 
nations whiter and stronger but fore- 
shadows the death of that strength. 

I believe in Liberty for all men; the 
space to stretch their arms and their_ 
souls ; the right to breathe and the right 
to vote, the freedom to choose their 
friends, enjoy the sunshine and ride on 
the railroads, uncursed by color; think- 
ing, dreaming, working as they will in a 
kingdom of God and love. 

I believe in the training of children 
black even as white; the leading out of 
little souls into the green pastures and 
beside the still waters, not for pelf or 
peace, but for Life lit by some large 
vision of beauty and goodness and truth; 
lest we forget. and the sons of the fath- 
ers, like Esau, for mere meat barter their 
birthright in a mighty nation. 

Finally, I believe in Patience—patience 
with the weakness of the Weak and the 
strength of the Strong, the prejudice of 
the Ignorant and the ignorance of the 
Blind; patience with the tardy triumph 
of Joy and the mad chastening of Sor- 
row—patience with God. 

ATLANTA University, ATLANTA, Ga, 
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BY EDWIN 


“There is not much boldness in predicting 
that the historian of the distant future, in 
tracing the growth and co-operation and the 
tendencies to a federation of human effort, 
which are one of the strongest transformative 
influences now affecting mankind, will record 
this congress in which we have met together 
as a significant point in this portentous stage 
of man’s progress toward his own known des- 
tiny.”—Prof. J. B. Bury, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

6 €T)EACE hath her victories” but 
less renowned than those of 
war. Consequently the audience 

which assembled in Festival Hall at the 

opening exercises of the International 

Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. 

Louis was very small compared with 

that which simul- 
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*gether in the pursuit of truth. In this 
peaceful concourse sectional hatreds were 
forgotten, and upon the same platform 
could be seen scientists from Russia and 
Japan, France and Germany, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

The arts, however, are not so un- 
prejudiced as the sciences, and the 
Garde Republicaine band introduced a 
discord into the harmony of the Congress 
by refusing to play “ Die Wacht am 
Rhein” when Germany was in turn 
toasted at the banquet given to the mem- 
bers at the Tyrolean Alps. 

First of our distinguished guests to 
greet us was Sir William Ramsay, of 
University College, London. However 
it may be on the 





taneously wit- 
nessed Cronje and 
Viljoen fight over 
their South Af- 
rican campaigns 
not far away, and 
the thunders of 
their artillery fre- 
quently drowned 
the voices of the 
peaceful scholars 
and shook down 
the plastering on 
their somewhat in- 
sufficiently protect- 
ed heads. But the 
echoes of war died 
away, more quickly 
doubtless than the 
echoes of the 
words of friendly 
greeting which 
were being ex- 
changed by the 
representatives of 
the civilized na- 
tions of the earth. 
It was an object 





Atlantic coast, the 
average American 
in the Mississippi 
valley has a certain 
feeling of resent- 
ment and contempt 
for a titled Eng- 
lishman, alleviated 
by sympathy for 
those who are 
born such. But 
the genial way in 
which he took his 
right hand from 
his pocket and laid 
it palm upward 
upon the desk as 
tho to shake hands 
with all those 
whom he ad- 
dressed, “not as 
foreigners, but rel- 
atives,” disarmed 
at sight the most 
bumptious of pa- 
triots. | Professor 
Ramsay, to use his 
honorary title, is 
associated in the 








lesson’ in world 

comity to see how 

the greatest men 

of different races 

were working to- 
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Simon Newcomb, President International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences* 


* The photographs illustrating this article were 
taken by Jessie Tarbox Beals, St. Louis. 


popular mind with 
the argon group 
of gases, but he 
has nothing of the 
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From left to right: Abbott L. Rotch, Blue Hills Observatory: Svante Arrhenius, Stockholm; Francis 


i. Nipher, Washington University ; 
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inertness characteristic of the elements 
he has introduced to the world. His tall, 
gaunt figure, careworn face and pleasant 
smile became one of the most familiar in 
the hallsso£,the Congress. 

M. Gagton Darboux, the Perpetual 
Secretary of ‘the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ence, presented the greetings of France, 
but altho he stood under the Bourbon 
lily flag of the Exposition and in the city 
of the patron saint of his country, was 
not as well understood as the two Ger- 
man speakers who succeeded him, Prof. 
Wilhelm Waldeyer, of the University of 
Berlin, and Prof. Theodore Escherich, of 
the University of Vienna. The audience 
followed these addresses stfficiertly at 
least to smile at the compliments and to 
laugh at the jokes. 

Dr. Oscar Backlund, Director of the 
Pulkowa Observatory, was received with 
great applause as he presented in excel- 
lent English the compliments of Russia. 
Signor Attilio Brunialti, the Italian au- 


II. 11. Clayton, Blue Hill Observatory: L. A. Bauer, Washirgton. 


thority on constitutional law, also began 
in English, but shifted to a higher gear 
as he struck into his native tongue. 

The veteran astronomer of America, 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, as President of 
the Congress, then returned these inter- 


national compliments and thus an- 
nounced the purpose of the assemblage: 


“The problem before the organizers of this 
congress was to bring the sciences together, and 
seek for the unity which we believe underlies 


_their infinite diversity. The assembling of such 


a body as now fills this hall was scarcely pos- 
sible in any preceding generation, and is made 
possible now only through the agency of sci- 
ence itself. It differs from all preceding inter-* 
national meetings by the universality of its_ 
scope, which aims to include the whole of” 
knowledge. It is also unique in that none but 
leaders have been sought out as members. It 
is unique in that so many lands have delegated 
their choicest intellects to carry on its work. 
They come from the country to which our 
republic is indebted for a third of its territory, 
including the ground on which we stand; from 
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the land which has taught us that the most 
scholarly devotion to the languages and learn- 
ing of the cloistered past is compatible with 
leadership in the practical application of mod- 
ern science to the arts of life; from the island 
whose language and literature have found a 
new field and a vigorous growth in this region; 
from the last seat of the holy Roman Empire; 
from the country which, boasting of the only 
monarch that ever made an astronomical ob- 
servation at the Greenwich Observatory, has 
enthroned science in one of the highest places 
in its government; from the peninsula so 
learned that we have invited one of its scholars 
to come here and teach us our own language; 
from the land which gave birth to Leonardo, 
Galileo, Torricelli, Columbus, Volta—what an 
array of immortal names !—from the little re- 
public of glorious history which, breeding men 
rugged as its eternal snow-peaks, has yet been 
the seat of scientific investigation since the 
day of the Bernoullis; from the land whose 
heroic dwellers did not hesitate to use the 
ocean itself to protect it against invaders, and 
which now makes us marvel at the amount of 
erudition compressed within its little area; 
from the nation of fa-thest East, which, by 
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half a century of unequaled progress in the arts 
of life, has made an important contribution to 
evolutionary science through demonstrating 
the falsity of the theory that the most ancient 
races are doomed to be left in the rear of the 
advancing age—in a word, from. every great 
center of intellectual activity on the globe I 
see before me eminent representatives of that 
world-advance which’ we have come to cele- 
brate.” 

The Congress was a success in bring- 
ing great thinkers together physically, 
but it is not so obvious that its other ob- 
ject—that is, of bringing them together 
mentally—was so successfully attained. 
As President Harper, who has a genius 
for handling figures eloquently, stated it, 
the organizers issued 130 invitations to 
distinguished foreign scholars, 117 ac- 
cepted and 96 were there in person. This 
certainly gave the educated public an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to see and hear the 
men whose work they are studying, but 
otherwise the Congress did not. differ so 
much from former scientific meetings as 
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Karl Budde, Marburg (Old Testament); Eduard Sievers, Leipzig (Germanic Languages) ; Adolf 
Harnack, Berlin (Christian History); Otto Pfleiderer, Berlin (Philosophy of Religion) 


was to be expected from its elaborate and 
unique plan. Professor Munsterberg’s 
hierarchy of all knowledge, so warmly 
advocated and so hotly criticised, seemed 
to become in practice no more than a 
more or less convenient scheme for 
chronological arrangement of the various 
meetings. Each man attended the sec- 
tions in which he was specially and pro- 
fessionally concerned and cheerfully ig- 
nored all the others, as usual. There was 
very Jittle straying. The philologian 


talked to philologians and the electrician 


to electricians. In each of the 128 sec- 
tions one address was to be on the rela- 
tion of that particular branch of science 
to other branches, but in most cases the 
speaker, after making a few condescend- 
ingly complimentary «remarks about 
other divisions of human knowledge, 
plunged enthusiastically and deeply into 
the exposition of his own special contri- 
bution to pending problems. 

Some of those to whom was assigned 
the subject of the unification of the sci- 
ences did discuss this topic, but it was 


evident that they thought that the desired 
“unity ” was to be attained by imperial- 
istic methods. Each science showed a 
willingness to unify knowledge by an- 
nexing all contiguous territory, but with- 
out any promises of future independence 
to the intellectual domains thus benevo- 
lently assimilated. According. to Pro- 
fesor Royce, whose duty it was to put 
the metaphysical capstone on the struc- 
ture of the accumulated knowledge, the 
twentieth century is an age of unification. 
But, if so, it is obvious that the twentieth 
century is mostly still in the future. 

The organizers of the Congress ‘suc- 
ceeded admirably in obtaining scientists, 
but they found. few philosophers. For 
this, however, they cannet. be blamed. 
The construction of the temple of wis- 
dom evidently must go on under condi- 
tions which put a stop to that former 
attempt to scale the heavens, the Tower 
of Babel, and the work on different parts 
of the edifice be done, as hitherto, by men 
who do not understand each other’s lan- 
guage. The authorities who arrange the 
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next Congress for the unification of the 
sciences should make the stipulation that 
the chemists must attend the lectures, on 
comparative religions, and the “ criminal 
group ” those on cosmical physics, and so 
forth. This might result in some bene- 
ficial cross-fertilization of the sciences. 

The practical arrangements for the 
Congress were very poor. The halls used 
wére stattered over the grounds, a mile 
and a half in extent, and located in in- 
convenient situations, hard to find even 
for the English speaking members. 
Groups of perplexed philosophers be- 
sieged with questions the . Jefferson 
Guards, who manifested a contempt for 
learned men quite incongruous with the 
name they bore on their caps. Many of 
the halls were so noisy as’ to make it 
difficult-to hear. what was said. Machin- 
ery, sham battles, bands, cars and the 
tramp of feet were hard to talk against. 
Most annoying of all are the little loco- 
motives and trains that run all about the 
grounds under your feet. 

The failure to give publicity to the an- 
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nouncements of this Congress and the 
elaborate precautions taken to prevent 
the casually curious public from crowding 
out those interested, together with the dif- 
ficulty of finding out when and where and 
on what topic a certain man would speak, 
made the attendance at many of the meet- 
ings unnecessarily small. But good wine 
needs no bush, or, in more modern 
phraseology, a good show needs no 
barker, and however carefully hidden 
was the loft or shed in which 4 well- 
known man was to speak, a sufficient 
number generally found it to overcrowd 
it. As sixteen sections met at the same 
time, and there was an attendance of 50 
to 350 at each, probably an average of 
over 100, the total number of auditors 
was not small. 

In a Congress the object of which was 
to counteract “ the subdivision and multi- 
plication of specialties in science” it 
might have been better to have had fewer 
meetings and so larger audiences. As it 
was, no one could hear more than one 
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sixteenth of the addresses; not enough 
to give him any comprehensive idea of 
the general currents of thought. There 
was no Ferris wheel by which one could 
get a bird’s eye view of the Congress, as 
he could of the Exposition grounds. To 
determine the conflict or concordance of 
the ideas presented we must wait for the 
publication of the volumes containing the 
addresses, and let us hope that it will not 
be delayed for a year or two, as is apt to 
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of greatest intellectual activity, can, how- 
ever, be distinguished now even by the 
casual and fragmentary observations of 
an individual. For example, in physical 
science interest centers about the new 
electrical theories. Physicists have 
grasped the idea of the electron like a 
new key and are trying to open with it 
all the old locks. Professor Langevin, of 
the University of Paris, stated that rather 
than attempt to explain ether by matter 
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be the case. The chief value of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, apart from the 
actual information contained, will be in 
the opportun-ty it will give for the com- 
parative study of contemporary intel- 
lectual movements. It will be like a 
weather map of the country compiled 
from observations of widely separated in- 
dividuals, showing centers of high and 
low pressure, and the movements of 
storm centers, and enabling us to prog- 
nosticate with some assurance the condi- 
tions of the future. 

Some few such storm centers, or areas 


it would be better to reverse the process 
and explain matter by ether. By electrons 
he explains not only magnetic, electrical 
and light phenomena, but also the more 
ordinary properties of matter, such as 
inertia. He considers Newton’s laws of 
dynamics as special cases of the motions 
of the electrons, which make up all mat- 
ter, revolving like solar systems inside 
the atom. Electricity itself is granular 
and composed of atoms. Professor 
Nichols, of Cornell, is tired of answering 
with a puzzled smile the question, “ What 
is electricity?” and so proposes to drop 
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the word altogether, except when defined 
as the science which treats of electrical 
phenomena. Electrical energy is as clear 
and simple a conception as heat, and for 
its quantity factor no other word is 


needed than charge. We cannot now 
deny the possibility of the transmutation 
of the elements or even of the change of 
mass. “ The law of the conservation of 
matter is far more likely to be violated 
than the law of the conservation of 
energy.” ; 

Professor Rutherford, the brilliant 
young physicist from Montreal, traced 
the decomposition of radium through 
seven different forms, whose life varies 
from. 10,000 years to three minutes. 
Helium was only one of the products, 
perhaps the alpha particles expelled from 
the atom of radium. Uranium is proba- 
bly the parent of radium. It is possible 
to determine the age of rocks by the 
amount of helium in them. In the case 
of one mineral the age as determined by 
this method is 10,000,000 years. 


The electron theory has given a new 
interest to the study of the sun, and one 
of the immediate fruits of the Congress 
was the organization of an international 
association for united effort in the in- 
vestigation of solar problems. Prof. 
Svante Arrhenius, of Stockholm, one of 
the few foreign scientists who spoke ex- 
temporaneously in English, explained 
much of the meteorology of the earth as 
due to the expulsion of the electrons from 
the sun. These may act as condensation 
nuclei for the drops of water in the 
clouds, which thus acquire a high nega- 
tive electrical charge. The  thedry also 
accounts for the coincidence’-of the 
eleven year. periods of maximum sun 
spots with auroras and barometric varia- 
tions upon the earth. According to Dr. 
A. L. Rotch, the man who flies kites on 
Blue Hill, it will be possible by the study 
of solar physics to foretell the weather 
for years in advance. 

In biology the greatest interest cen- 
tered about the new theories of the mode 
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of evolution, which lay more stress on 
sudden and climacteric changes than the 
slow accretion of imperceptible variations 
considered by Darwin the most important 
factor. Prof. Hugo de Vries, of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, presented in good 
English his mutation theory of develop- 
ment, and Prof. C. O. Whitman, of Chi- 
cago, followed, giving chiefly the results 
of his own work on the variation of 
pigeons. Prof. C. E. Davenport, now in 
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equally sensational experiments, and in 
this case he did not disappoint the con- 
fidence the public thus have in him. He 
said that biologists were already suffi- 
ciently advanced in their science to be 
able to control by chemical means the 
sex of newly formed cells, to determine 
whether the newly generated body shall 
be male or female. His colleagues in 
biology have to watch Professor Loeb 
lest he should steal their science away 
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charge of the largest plant in the world 
for experimental evolution, emphasized 


the statistical side of the study. Pro- 
fessor Coulter, of the University of Chi- 
cago, rejoiced in the triumph of experi- 
mental morphology, which has put the 
problem of the origin of species upon an 
experimental basis. The ability we now 
possess to vary, and to vary promptly 
and widely, means’ the creation of new 
species under certain conditions. Prof. 
Jacques Loeb is always looked to for 
sensational announcements, backed by 
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from them and turn it over to the chem- 
ists and physicists. 

The problems of the familv were dis- 
cussed by many speakers. © Prof. Felix 
Adler, of Columbia University, could 
find in history no ground for the belief 
that the monogamic family, measured by 
the test of survival, outranks the polyg- 
amous family. The family of the present 
day is passing through a state of transi- 
tion. The researches of scientists ac- 
quaint us with types of domesticity of 
which we had no previous knowledge. 
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Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, thought that the 
growing independence of women will 
benefit the institution of marriage, for 
in the past many women were forced 
to marry for a home. Prof. George H. 
Howard held that at the present time 
marriage depended more on the family 
than the family on marriage. The home 
is becoming merely a place in which to 
eat and sleep. 

Imperialism 


concomitant race 


and 
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of choice.- The only way to escape being 
crushed by the car of Juggernaut of i perial- 
ism is to get into it. Japan, now engaged in 
a death struggle, is the sole guardian of the 
natural civilization of Asia.” 


Prof. W. A. Dunning, of Columbia 
University, showed that every nation at 
a certain stage of growth developed the 
same tendencies toward imperialism. 
“Whatever may be the theory held by 
the individual, it is evident,” said Prof. 
Abbott D. Lowell, of Harvard, “ that 
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problems occupied the attention of many 
sections. One of the most interesting 
contributions to the discussion was made 
in the section devoted to Modern Paint- 
ing, by a Japanese, Okakura Kurozi, 
who calls himself a conservative. He 
wears the kimono instead of our cos- 
tume, and believes in holding as far as 
possible to native ideals in art and social 
forms. But, in reply to the criticism 
that Japan had been too hasty in assum- 
ing the forms of other nations, he said: 

“Remember that the wholesale adoption of 
western civilization was not entirely a matter 


the race problem will hang heavily upon 
civilization of the twentieth century.” 

There is no Englishman for whose 
opinion Americans have a greater respect 
than the author of “ The American Com- 
monwealth,” and it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that James Bryce attracted a 
larger audience than any other speaker. 
The most significant passage of his ad- 
dress is perhaps the following. 


“Forbid the public servant to canvass or 
to: speak, or to write on any political subject. 
Teach him to regard himself as a servant of 
the nation, and not of the political party in 
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the nation. You are no doubt debarring him 
from one of his privileges as a citizen, but he 
has other privileges which the ordinary citi- 
zen does not possess, and his special powers 
carry with them special disabilities. The chief 
danger which seems to threaten political life 
in our times is the growing power of wealth 
and the tendency to abuse public authority and 
public office for the sake of private gain.” 


Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
the University of Nebraska, however, 
found this same money power in one 
respect a beneficent influence: 

“Tt is among the philanthropist’s most grati- 
fying notes that this incredibly strong force is 
at every crisis of strained relations between 
nations on the side of peace. As a preservative 
of peace the money power deserves rank along- 
side The Hague tribunal.” 


In the discussion of religions, theolog- 
ically, practically and historically, there 
was a noticeable absence of the animosity 
and high temper which used to be 
thought inevitable on such occasions. 
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Statements which a few years ago 
would have been followed by heresy 
trials were received with applause. Prof. 
Adolf Harnack, of the University of 
Berlin, usually succeeds in arousing 
odium theologicum wherever he goes, but 
his witty and eloquent address excited 
no manifest disapproval. Prof. Otto 
Pfleiderer rejoiced in the contributions 
which modern psychology were making 
toward the explanation of such religious 
phenomena as conversion and mystical 
states. 


“ The historical comparison of religions takes 
us from an“absolute dogmatic positivism to 
a relative evolutionary manner of study, plac- 
ing all religions, without exception, under the 
laws of time progression and under the causal 
connection of the law of time and effect. The 
value of the Christian religion can never suffer 
in the view of a reasonable man when it is not 
accepted in blind faith, but as a result of dis- 
criminating comparison.” 

New Yorx City. 


In the Golden Light 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


Ir you keep the flowers, I will keep the sun, 
So that in the gloaming. when the night is 
near, 
We can sit together, with our work all done,— 
Tho the winds be moaning, we shall have no 
fear. 


1 will keep the sun. Love, in my soul for you, 
You will have the flowers, and your happy 
voice 
Shall change them all to music,—I shall hear 
thedew | 
On the lilies saying, “Again, O heart, rejoice.” 


Will you be the garden ?—honeysuckle, rose 
Of our happy youth time shall fragrant make 
your speech !— 
Will you be the orchard? where bended trees 
inclose 
Nests of birds a-singing o’ the apple and the 
peach ! 


I shall have the diamond of fair memories 
Filled with years of sunlight that can never 
die, 
Till beyond the rainbow our clear eyes can 
see,— 
We shall go together,—happy, you and I. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
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Another Southern Novel 


SoME years ago Will Harben intro- 
duced a new character in Southern fic- 
tion. And, after the long procession of 
hero-aristocrats, who have become the 
romantic “hard stock” of novelists in 
that section, Abner Daniel came as a sort 
of literary godsend. The type is native, 
and not extinct, as is largely the case with 
the more pretentious military heroes. 
And we are glad to welcome him again 
in Harben’s new story.* 

The scenes are laid in North Georgia 
and there is nothing startling or original “ 


WILL N. HARBEN, 


Author of “ The Georgians” (Harper's) 


about the plot. But, for that matter, 
there is not much which is startling in the 
even tenor of real life, at least not as 
much as the blood curdling novelist often 
- pretends,—and Harben is a gentle realist 
who wanders into a country neighbor- 
hood with the air of a man who had been 
born there, and writes out his story as it 
comes to pass in the hearts and lives of 
people about him. He gives the delight- 
ful impression of havjng detected his 
characters thinking apart from himself. 
And that is the charm of it. Their re- 
flections are as near and kin to the situa- 
tions as roses and cotton blooms are to 
Georgia soil. 

This manner of telling his story inter- 





* THE GEORGIANS. 
York: Harper Bros. 
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By Will N. Harben. New 
$1.50. 


feres, of course, with its literary sym- 
metry, so that it is no more like a framed 
and varnished work of art than a paint- 
ing is like the life scene which suggested 
it. Thus, if Abner Daniel goes “to 
town,” Harben hurriedly ends the chap- 
ter in which Eric Vaugh is boring the 
reader with his love affairs, and follows 
after to report what Abner thought by 
the way and said to his friends about the 
courthouse concerning the moral and 
political questions of the day. He even 
tips after him into the church, where it 
develops that Abner isa mild “ free 
thinker,” teaching a Sunday School class 
slyly under the very dripping of the sanc- 
tuary: 

“After all, have you uns ever thought that the 
chief difference betwixt an orthodox man an’ 
a free thinker is simply that the free thinker 
has imagination an’ t’other don’t know what 
sech a thing is? Now fer be it from me to 
underrate the sacred book o’ books; but, boys, 
grand as it is, parts of it at least was writ 
by men who didn’t have much imagination. 
I grant you St. John had enough when he 
was ‘writin’ about what he seed on that is- 
land when the very sky was full o’ candle- 
sticks an’ rantin’ bull yearlin’s. He seed 
one red dragon wipe all the stars out o’ the 
heavens an’ pitch ’em in a pile on the earth; 
but right thar, ef I may be allowed to call 
the most imaginative writer among the an- 
cients to taw, I’m goin’ to say that St. John’s 
imagination wasn’t up to the present scientific 
age. A man with imagination in this day an’ 
time ud actually turn St. John inside out. In- 
stead o’ saying that the stars-o’ the universe 
could be lashed about like flies on a hoss’s 
tail in August, he says the entire globe we 
reside on don’t amount to a grain o’ sand on 
the shores o’ some big stars that railly are in 
the business! ” 

But it is impossible to give an idea 
of Abner’s character with isolated quota- 
tions. He is not only a higher critic, a 
political economist and a social mascot; 
he is a philosopher of human nature. 
This requires a sense of humor. The 
wise man who deals merely with dogmas 
and abstract theories can afford to lack 
it, but he cannot interpret the heart and 
life of a man without a squinting wit. 
There is something so amusingly mis- 
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shapen about existence after it has been 
rent and twisted by the aspirations and 
frailties of a human being, and Abner 
Daniel knows exactly how to poke a long 
finger kindly at the crooked places, with 
a comment that is illuminating and amus- 
ing, because he so perfectly fits the de- 
formity with his droll use of terms. 

It is sometimes remarked in the North 
and East that the South is lacking in the 
sense of humor, and this may be true, 
taking that section as a whole. But 
Georgia is an exception. The tempera- 
ment of the native Georgian, whether he 
is found in the pulpit, on the hustings 
(and the difference there between these 
two oratorical latitudes is less than else- 
where), or in the literary world, is so 
sensitized that it flowers into humor and 
pathos as naturally as the soil produces 
cotton and cockle burrs. During the 
present generation the upper and middle 
portions of the State alone have given us 
writers who, besides other gifts, are pre- 
eminently known as humorists. They are 
A. P. Longstreet, W. T. Thompson, J. 
J. Hooper, Francis O. Ticknor, Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, Harry Sillwell Ed- 
wards, Frank Stanton, Joel Chandler 
Harris and Will Harben. 


2 
De- 


Municipal Ownership as 
veloped in England 


THERE is no preface to Major Dar- 
win’s study of the Advantages and Dis- 


advantages of Municipal Trade.* It is 
certainly a lack; and the lack is felt by 
the reader. He is soon conscious of it; 
because here and there Major Darwin 
makes suggestions and explanations 
which would have been better stated in 
a preface; and, moreover, the reader 
must proceed as far as page 436, in a 
volume of 464 pages, before he has a 
clear statement of where the Author 
stands on the question—not as it pre- 
sents itself in the United States, but as 
it has been variously and peculiarly de- 
veloped in England and Scotland. Up 
to this point—that is, up to page 436— 
the reader, in spite of all the delicate 
balancing of the arguments for and 


* MCUNIciPpaL TraDE. The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages .Resulting from the Substitution of 
Representative Bodies for Private Proprietors in 
the Management of Industrial Undertakings. By 
Majer rt Darwin. New York: B. P. Dutton 
« 0. \e 5 
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against municipal trade, has had a feel- 
ing that Major Darwin has but little 
sympathy with many phases of mu- 
nicipal development in England. The 
English municipalities have invested 
£24,000,000 on gas undertakings. Major 
Darwin would prefer to see these, as well 
as electric lighting and power plants and 
street car systems, in the hands of limited 
liability companies—corporations,as they 
are called in this country—and were it 
possible he would call a halt in respect to 
all these municipal. undertakings, and 
have Parliament so legislate that no mu- 
nicipality should henceforth embark in 
them. 

Major Darwin can point to no specific 
scandal nor to any specific waste which 
has resulted from these municipal enter- 
prises in England. But he has gleaned 
much concerning municipal maladminis- 
tration and corruption in the United 
States; and while he concedes that the 
evils here are large due to the unprece- 
dentedly quick growth of the great 
cities, he is apprehensive lest an exten- 
sion of municipal enterprises in England 
will bring down the standard of mu- 
nicipal life there. He admits that there 
is some jobbery in English municipali- 
ties ; but he claims, and with good reason, 
that no country in the world can com- 
pare with England as regards the wide 
powers conferred on the municipal coun- 
cils, combined with the character of the 
representatives serving on them. Bryce 
and Lecky among British authorities on 
political science, as well as many more 
recent writers—most of whom are Amer- 
icans—are cited as to the deplorable 
conditions in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and St. Louis. Then, after 
quoting the authorities, Major Darwin 
urges that no Englishmen can read such 
statements “ without feeling the strong- 
est desire to keep our existing purity, 
such as it is, free from the terrible evils 
of corruption and the spoils system.” 
“It must be acknowledged,” he adds, 
“that any step which increases the dan- 
ger of the introduction of this disease 
should only be taken if the advantages 
from it are conclusively proved to be 
of great importance.” Major Darwin is 
at his best, and on firm ground, when 
he shows that municipal ownership has 
a tendency to-retard development; and 
again, when he argues against munici- 
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palities going beyond the field of mo- 
nopoly and. entering into competition 
with private capital in such undertakings 
as the manufacturing of electrical ap- 
paratus and in the building of houses for 
the working classes. These, as he 
shows, are the weak spots so far in Eng- 
lish municipal enterprise. He gives us 
a detailed and comprehensive study of 
the question as it is presenting itself in 
England, where municipal enterprise has 
entered on some fields which are un- 
thought of in this country when munici- 
pal ownership is discussed; and when 
once Major Darwin’s standpoint is real- 
ized, any student of the question will 
concede that he has written a work the 
usefulness of which is not confined to 
England. 
&* 


Reprints 


Handy Andy* is perhaps a work of 
no great literary merit; it may not de- 
serve a very high or a very permanent 
place in the memory of man—and we are 
assured nowadays that it is not even true 
to the character of the race which it pre- 
tends to depict, that not these rollicking 
country squires and this left-handed 
peasantry, but Mr. Yeats’s gentle vision- 
aries are the real Irish. And yet, in spite 
of these serious disadvantages, it is still 
a fairly entertaining story, as compared 
with the present novel of commerce, and 
has an additional spring of interest, after 
all, as the kind of thing that used to 
amuse our ignorant parents. 

Pierce Egan’s Life in Londont is one 
of those nondescript performances which 
are fortunately rather out of fashion to- 
day. Its main interest is to be found in 
the pictures by the Cruickshanks, for 
which the letter-press is only a make- 
weight. Some day, perhaps, the text 
may serve as an historical document for 
the restoration of early nineteenth cen- 
tury mannefs and morals. Indeed, the 
ingenious Mr. Egan’s dedication to his 
glorious sovereign, George the Fourth, 
is a singular study in vulgar obsequious- 
ness and blatant self-sufficiency for any 
age. But in the meanwhile, as the orig- 





* HANDY ANDY. By Samuel Lover. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 3 

+ Lire in Lonpon. By Pierce Egan. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


inal illustrations are so hard to come 
by, it is something of a service to have 
put these really curious caricatures 
within reach of the modest purse, and 
this remark is true also of the same in- 
genious gentleman’s Life of an Actor,t 
tho Lane’s illustrations, with which the 
latter is embellished, are not perhaps so 
desirable, at least so much sought after, 
as Cruickshanks’. 

The National Sports of Great Brit- 
ain§ is another work of the same gen- 
eral character—only that the text is 
still more insignificant. The volume con- 
sists of a number of brilliantly colored 
plates illustrative of the subject, each 
accompanied by a brief explanation in 
letter-press. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
a Wifell finally closes that learned gen- 
tleman’s “weird and truculent exist- 
ence.” The verses are amusing, un- 
doubtedly, tho they have as certainly 
lost something in the course of several 
generations—our humor is not quite so 
broad or so good natured as was our 
grandfathers’-—and it may be questioned 
whether much of the fun for us does 
not reside in the quaintness of Rowland- 
son’s excellent pictures. 

In spite of Dr. Johnson’s small opinion 
of Blair’s Grave,** it is still possible to 
read this poem, if not with pleasure, at 
least with curiosity. But we imagine that 
this particular reissue of Cromek’s edi- 
tion of 1808 will prove most interesting 
for its twelve very characteristic draw- 
ings by Blake. 

All these volumes are in Appleton’s 
new series of reprints and are done in 
their usual admirable style—particularly 
the reproduction of the prints—tho we 
have noticed in Handy Andy, for in- 
stance, a number of typographical errors. 

Nor should we neglect to notice in this 
connection Macmillan’s new edition of 
Evelina,tt with .an introduction by 
Austin Dobson and numerous illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thompson. This is the 
book, it will be remembered, which 

tTue Lire or AN Actor. By Pterce Egan. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


§ Tur NATIONAL Sports OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By renry Alken. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


| Tus Turep Tour or Dr. Syntax. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. é 

** THE Grave. B New York: 

6 leton & Co. $1.25. 

++ Eveurna. By Fanny Burney. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
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Burke sat up all night to finish, from 
which Johnson caught several by-words, 
and over which Dr. Burney himself 
actually “ blubbered.” It is not so easy 
to smite the rock nowadays, the source 
»f tears is very much drier; but we must 
confess that we ourselves have often sat 
over the story when we should have been 
abed or about our business. There is a 
familiar charm about it yet, not unlike 
that which invests the quiet life and ro- 
mantic marriage of its ingenuous author. 


er) 
A Cornish Poet 


In his way the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
Vicar of Morwenstow,* must have been 
something of a character, a “ humor” of 
the right Jonsonian sort. Like most poets 
he appears to have carried on a desperate 
feud with oblivious editors and public; 
but he finally succeeded in baffling their 
shameless conspiracies against his fame 
by an expedient which is fortunately in 
very little danger of imitation by our 
more modern literary aspirants. He 
writes in a letter to a friend: 


“T have at last discovered a mode of pub- 
licity and circulation whereby I baffle the re- 
solve of these editors that nobody shall read 
my lines. It is a costly but effectual plan. 
I print my verses at my own expense in Lon- 
don, get down some hundreds on fly leaves 
; and then insert a copy or two in- 
geniously in letters of business when I pay an 
account, and thus my lines in a mo- 
ment of surprise or curiosity are read and do 
become known.” 


As for Mr. Hawker’s verse, which is a 
good deal better than this doubtful rec- 
ommendation would seem to imply, it is 
composed mainly out of bits of the life, 
legends and scenery of Cornwall gath- 
ered up during the course of a long life 
in his quiet country vicarage. 


* Wild things are here of sea and land, 
Stern surges and a haughty strand.” 


Some of them are very interesting, 
even fascinating; others not so much so. 
but in general he is at his easiest, if not 
perhaps his rarest and best—for his tal- 
ent is of the single sort—when he comes 
nearest to the simplicity of his villagers 
and the homeliness of their native feel- 





* CORNISH BALLADS, AND OTHER Poms. By R. 
S. Hawker. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 
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ing, as in Datur Hora Quieti, verses on 
the funeral of one who should be buried 
at five o’clock, “ because it was the time 
at which he used to leave work.” By no 
means infrequently he catches other of 
the ballad moods—its swagger and reck- 
lessness in the “Song of the Western 
Men ”’ so successfully as to have deceived 
Scott and Macaulay; even the sorcery 
and supernaturalism which Coleridge 
imitated so startlingly in the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” Indeed, there is a sort of par- 
allelism between the varieties of artificial 
ballad which these two practitioners 
struck out, and Hawker’s rather fine 
“ Pauline ” makes in a manner no insig- 
nificant pendant to Coleridge’s “ Love.” 
Now and again, of course, he rises con- 
siderably above the general level of his 
own work. Such an ascension is the 
“Quest of the Sangreal,” which, tho a 
fragment, is the best poem in the whole 
book—a new reading of the old romance, 
without that curious air of insubstantial- 
ity, that faint scent of mold and dissolu- 
tion which characterizes Tennyson’s ver- 
sions of the later incidents of the Arthur- 
ian legend. All Hawker’s verse is pene- 
trated with strong religious, or, one may 
say, ecclesiastical, emotion, verging to- 
ward a sort of churchly mysticism, which 
is sufficiently accounted for, no doubt, by 
his leanings to Roman Catholicism. The 
volume is intended as a popular edition 
of Hawker’s poetry, the first collection of 
which dates from 1869, and will be sup- 
plemented by a volume of his prose and 
another of biography and correspond- 
ence. , 
# 


A Frenchman’s View of the 
English. 


. THE defects of the merits of the 
French habit of generalization and de- 
duction from preconceived ideas and 
principles could hardly be more aptly il- 
lustrated than in M. Boutmy’s study* of 
the political psychology of the English 
people. Such a method of procedure in- 
sures a broad view and enables the reader 
to grasp at once the general lines of the 
picture, but to be correct the first req- 


*THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. A Study of Thetr Po- 
litical Psychology. ‘4 Emile Boutmy. Translated 
from the French by FB. English. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. C. Bodley. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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uisite is that the premises shall be ab- 
solutely accurate—that there be no error 
in the generalizations from which the 
deductions are drawn. But M. Boutmy’s 


book is full of errors—some 
due to preconceptions, of 
which no study of the English 
people has sufficed to free him, 
and others probably to his own 
infirmity of almost complete 
blindness. To his partial 
sight must surely be attributed 
his constant emphasis on the 
fogs and lack of color or out- 
line in English scenery, and 
to the supposed consequent 
inability of the English people 
to form clear perceptions. 
Surely no one with good eye- 
sight could ever have written: 
“The Englishman mostly sees 
nature through fog or mist; 
objects disappear under this 
veil, or rather their outlines 
seem confused and blurred; 
their coloring becomes dull; 
the delicate tints have not suf- 


ficient vibration and brilliancy 
to burst through the cloud 


and appeal to the eyes. The 
violent colors only—red and 
green, for instance—can tri- 
umph over the thickness of 
the veils.” And on this gen- 
eralization—which might pre- 
suppose an acquaintance only 
with London or Manchester 
in the depths of a November 
fog—is founded a whole the- 
ory of English slowness of 
perception and lack of dis- 
crimination. 

Altho M. Boutmy writes 
from the French point of 
view, and with a preconceived 
idea of the great inferiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon in all that 
concerns perception and sym- 
pathy, no English writer 
has ever paid such a full and 
ungrudging tribute to the 
qualities on which the Eng- 


lish nation specially prides itself. 
to be presumed that M. Boutmy has not 
yet pushed his investigations as far as 
the United States or he would have re- 
served some of his superlatives for the 


“ Long Abe Four Years 


Longer.” From “ The 
Nineteenth Century in 
Caricature.” Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


It is 
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younger and still more energetic nation. 
As it is, in many places one would think 
that it is America rather than England 
of which M. Boutmy writes, when he 


speaks of the optimism of the 
people, their readiness to take 
risks, their restless energy, 
their absorption in their busi- 
ness and the difficulty of dis- 
tracting their attention from 
the work in hand. 

In the recent history of 
England which M. Boutmy 
gives there are many serious 
errors. He speaks of the rural 
population of England as 
shifting, and accounts for the . 
allotment and small holdings 
legislation as the attempt of 
shrewd landowners to attach 
the peasants to the soil. More 
glaring is the error on p. 264, 
where he speaks of the Church 
as having been separated from 
the State, and on 312, where 
he speaks of Gladstone as 
the author of the Reform 
bill of 1867. In spite of these 
and other similar errors, the 
book cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to English and Amer- 
ican readers. It presents a 
distorted picture of the Anglo- 
Saxon races; but the distor- 
tions chiefly consist in an ex- 
aggeration of the features on 
which both English and 
Americans most pride them- 
selves, and a belittlement of 
qualities which they regard as 
unimportant. 


a 


The History of the Nineteenth 
Century in Caricature. By © 
Arthur B. Maurice and Fred- 
eric Cooper. New York: 
Dodd, Mead &Co. $2.50. 
The history of the last cen- 
tury as presented in these pic- 
tures bears about the same re- 
lation to the actual events as 
those entertaining images re- 


flected by concave and convex mirrors do 
to the people whostand beforethem. Mon- 
strosities have in all ages been of interest 
to mere normal human beings, and the 
irreverent handling of dignitaries has a 
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savor of daring that attracts. But, apart 
from this, such political caricatures have 
a historic value as the permanent record 
f an idea, or, more likely, a feeling, 
which is too transient and often too gross 
to be expressed in cold type. This vol- 
ume has more cartoons than it has pages, 
including examples of the famous 
caricaturists of France, England and 
Germany. A large proportion of space 
is devoted to American sketches, which 
are not inferior in wit or artistic merit 
to the best foreign. 


St. John. By Robert F. Horton. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 

It would be difficult for any one who 
picks up this thin, pamphlet-like volume 
and glances at the self-contained and dig- 
nified English of the Preface to con- 
found it with the efforts of the usual 
amateur poet. The writer, indeed, de- 
fines his position pretty exactly when he 
says “ that as a poet may sometimes write 
prose without claiming to be prosaic, so 
one whose familiar vehicle is prose may 
sometimes write verse without claiming 
to be poetic.” He is not a poet precisely ; 
his verse is evidently an avocation. But 
he has some poetic or perhaps general 
literary qualities which make his poem 
worth reading. Something it owes to a 
“Death in the Desert.” It is a mono- 
logue “ supposed of ” St. John the Evan- 
gelist, discoursing of his Gospel to the 
amanuensis who sets it down. 

“Bring me the parchment. son, and sit beside 
me, 
And write for me the things I saw and 
heard ; 
The hasting years and gathering shadows 
chide me, 
Because I have not written of the Word.” 


At its best the verse is quite simple and 
unforced, like this, and yet there is often 
an elevation, even a thrill, about it, which 
does not by’ any means always mark a 
more pretentious effort. 


& 


Ballads of Valor and Victory. By Clinton 
Scollard and Wallace Rice. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. £1.50. 


The volume is a good instance of the 
kind of attempt popular nowadays to 
manufacture literature out of the events 
of American history. It contains fifty of 
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these machine-made ballads “ from the 
annals of America,” twenty-five to the 
credit of each collaborator; and very 
curious it is to see the various literary 
conventions and manners which protrude 
through the thin disguise of a popular 
and autochthonous treatment. There are 
echoes of Kipling, Tennyson, even Swin- 
burne and whom not that has ever at- 
tempted a like tour de force. Sometimes, 
however, the stuff stirs when the han- 
dling does not, and occasionally the 
poetry itself, particularly when it for- 
gets for a moment its peculiar preten- 
sions. So Mr. Scollard’s L’Envoi, “Ad 
Patriam:” 

“To deities of gauds and gold, 

Land of our Fathers, do not bow! 
But unto those beloved of old 
Bend thou the brow! 


Austere they were of front and form; 
Rigid as iron in their aim; 

Yet in them pulsed a blood as warm 
And pure as flame ;— 


Honor. whose foster-child is Truth; 
Unselfishness in place -and plan; 

Justice. with melting heart of ruth; 
And Faith in man. 


Give these our worship; then no fears 
Of future foes need fright thy soul; 
Triumphant thou shalt mount the years 
Toward thy high goal!” 
But the most significant thing about the 
book, after all, is its lesson: evidently 
this is not the way in which literature is 


to be made. 
& 


India and Christian Opportunity. By Harlan 
P. Beach, M.A., F.R.GS. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, 1904. 50 cents. 

This volume is the twenty-seventh in 

a series of text-books prepared primarily 
for the use of voluntary mission study 
classes in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing of the United States and Canada. It 
will prove a valuable book, not only to 
those for whom it is especially intended, 
but to all missionary societies, and to all 
who are interested in the great work of 
evangelizing the world. It is written ina 
most interesting style and is enriched by 
many good illustrations. It contains also 
maps, statistical tables, a brief bibliog- 
raphy and a good index. 
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The" Fire Bringer. 
Moody. Boston: 
Co. $1.10. 

In many respects Mr. Moody’s Fire 
Bringer is an admirable piece of work 
and contains a good deal of blank verse 
of a very high order of merit. It is in- 
tended as the first of a Promethean 
triology and begins immediately after 
Deukalion’s deluge, when Prometheus in 
defiance of Zeus restores fire, as the prin- 
ciple of life and animation, to the earth. 
The waves have subsided, but it is still 
a diluvian world of ooze and slime 
haunted by a few survivors of the catas- 
trophe, men and beasts, and in the midst 
Deukalion and Pyerha and the spiritless 
men and women they have made of 
stones and clods—a world of cloud and 
darkness and terror, in which man’s 
mind is staggered and reels. Such a 
theme naturally invites comparison with 
Shelley’s “ Prometheus,” on the one 
hand, and Aéschylus’ on the other. Of 
the latter the prevailing mood is horror, 
—a dread of moral confusion and disor- 
der, a desire to set the facts of experience 
right for the human conscience. Of the 
former the prevailing mood is hope, an 
aspiration of liberty. In a sense Mr. 
Moody combines these two moods; he 
both hopes and fears. But his fear 
is not moral, but physical—the dread, 
not of a mind distracted, but of a world 
materially deranged; while his hope is 
in the reign of law, the prognosticable 
movements of a clock-work. Of confu- 
sion of any kind, moral or physical, 
Shelley has obviously no cares; his lib- 
erty involves the triumph of both. To 
the idea of a physical system, as we un- 
derstand it now, A‘schylus has appar- 
ently never reached, while Mr. Moody 
would seem to expect the solution of all 
spiritual difficulties, as it were, through 
the material operations of a regular so- 
cial order. 


By William Vaughn 
Sowahiea, Mifflin & 


ed 


Moses Brown, Captain, U. S. N. By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Co. 

If absence of navy sentiment, apparent 
ignorance of its traditions and a provok- 
ing dullness of style fit a writer to be 
what his publishers call the “ leading 
naval historian of the country,” Mr. 
Maclay has pre-eminent qualifications. 
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His present work is a needlessly extend- 
ed biography of Captain Moses Brown, 
who commanded a.privateer during the 
Revolution, fought .two actions, came 
into the Navy in 1798, commanded the 
“Merrimac ” during the quasi-war with 
France, did nothing in particular and 
after two years’ naval service was mus- 
tered out. All this might justify a brief 
magazine sketch, but furnishes no suf- 
ficient reason for a book. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Maclay should make it 
the means of reviewing and misstating 
a matter which the navy and every one 
interested therein earnestly desires for- 
gotten. In a series of platitudes on “ op- 
portunity ” he remarks that 

“Commander Miller's fiery expostulations 
against Sampson’s order depriving him of the 
command of the collier ‘Merrimac’ at a mo- 
ment when opportunity was within reach bor- 
dered seriously on one of the gravest of mili- 
tary offenses.” 


This renders it necessary to say that the 
replacing of Commander Miller by As- 
sistant Naval Constructor Hobson is now 
recognized in the navy as a wholly ar- 
bitrary proceeding, explicable only by 
Admiral Sampson’s impaired mental 
condition at the time. The sole oppor- 
tunity lost by Commander Miller con- 
sisted in not refusing to give up his ship. 
A mistaken, tho none the less high, sense 
of patriotism and self-abnegation ob- 
scured temporarily his perception of this 
plain duty, to his subsequent great regret. 
Mr. Maclay’s perversion of the matter 
indicates that the somewhat severe les- 
son administered to him bythe ejection of 
his “ History of the Navy” from the 
Naval Academy -" been little heeded. 


Siege Days. By Mrs. Ada Haven Mateer. 
New York: The Fleming H Revell Co. 
$1.25. 

Stories of the “ Boxer” troubles have 
somewhat lost their bloom, but the charm 
of this volume is the perpetual charm 
which exhales from personal correspond- 
ence. Siege Days is a compilation of 
private letters and journals of persons 
from widely diverging points in the mis- 
sionary field in China,—all of whom 
were later brought into the close com- 
panionship of the exciting and fear- 
stricken days of the Pekin siege. In 
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'On the Broads, Near Acle. 


countries like China, where disturbances 
such as the “ Boxer ” outbreak, which, as 
regards its manifestation in hatred of the 
foreigner, is obviously not quashed, but 
in the belief of all foreign residents in 
China is certain to break out again, such 
books as’ Mrs. Mateer’s are not only of 
thrilling present interest, but possess also 
a value that—like good wine—increases 
with time. Mrs. Mateer reaches the con- 
clusion, as do many of the missionaries, 
that had the foreign officials been more 
fully alive to the danger—danger 
which, oddly enough, is always pointed 


out to foreigners in China months be- 
fore it finally occurs—the Boxer dis- 
turbances would never have. attained 


their unfortunate proportions. There is 
nothing budding, dreamed of or thought 
of ‘kept secret in China. Every coolie, 
every servant may be a messenger to 
carry the news. Even a foreigner’s 
guests at dinner in the seclusion of his 
own fireside are known next morning 
at the Yamen, if it is the wish of the 
Chinese authorities that this should. be 
known. If, however, . before the siege 
foreign officials were prone to be apa- 
thetic and skeptical, the kindnéss and 
heroism of the Legation members went 
far to make amends, and stand out with 
brilliant and noble conspicuousness, and, 
as the author intimates, have strengthened 
the .bond between the missionary and 
other foreigners in China—a bond which, 
owing to wide diversity of interests, is 
perhaps apt to hang in loose strands: 
ap ies 

Jess ’& Co. By J. J. Bell. New York and 

London: Harper Bros. $t.50. 

Mr. Bell’s stories lack the pathos of 
McLaren’s, for instance, but he is happily 
able to interpret the flinty humor of. the 


From “ Among English Inns.” 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston 


Scotch mind, the moral ‘harshness of 
Scotch character; and the quaint tender- 
ness that glows in the rugged heart of it 
like a warm hearth fire." Jess & Co. is a 
witty tale of homely human nature as il- 
lustrated. in: the village of. Kinlochan. 
Jess, the young wife, is like a bright 
spark, forever flying upward in her aspi- 
rations. And she succeeds as well with 
her husband as he does with his roses. 
But if the story is true to life,.the Scotch 
husband shows more of the publican-and- 
sinner’s humility than any other domes- 
ticated fowl of his kind ever showed. 
Certainly, he is the one husband in cur- 
rent fiction or contemporary life who is 
ready to admit that his wife is right in 
every contention, even if the concession 
proves him to be foolish and incompetent. 


 ] 
Among English Inns. By Josephine Tozier. 

Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60. 

The sub-title of this charmingly il- 
lustrated book, “ The Story of a Pil- 
grimage to Cliaracteristic Spots of 
Rural England,” sufficiently indicates 
its scope.’ It is a pleasant, uneventful 
journey through the péaceful villages 
of England—to Gilbert White’s Sel- 
borne, to Chawton, where gentle Jane 
Austen lived; to Alton, the chosen 
home of Mrs. Gaskell; Arlésford, where 
the Canterbury Pilgrims halted; past 
Exmoor, which recalls “ Lorna Doone” ; 
to Clovelly, the home of Amyas Leigh ; 
through lovely English lanes, that we 
have seen in dreams, so green; so 
flower-fringed and tree-shadowed, that 
drives are an unending delight. The 
matron, the invalid, bright young Polly, 
the Treasurer of the party, and the au- 
thor make up the quartet of friends, 
whose happy destiny leads them 
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through a landscape unmatched for 
quiet beauty and charm—unless it be 
by whatever country village the reader 
remembers as the home of his child- 
hood. The gardens full of flowers and 
the flower-like faces of the rosy chil- 
dren make the doorways sweet at 
Clovelly, full of memories of Charles 
Kingsley, the reach of the sea and the 
added picturesqueness of streets like 
stairways, and the red sails of Devon 
boats glowing against the sky. Who 
does not envy them, this “ Sentimental 
Journey ”—a leisurely ramble through 
haunts dear to many an English poet 
or romancer, yet so delightful that the 
travelers sigh for “a whole summer ” 
in each one of the pretty villages they 
pass? The numerous photographs are 
full of pervasive charm. We, too, long 
to dwell for a summer under the 
quaint roofs of the English inns. 


ed 


A Kittiwake of the Great Kills. By Charles 
Frederick Stansbury. New York: The 
Grafton Press. $1.25. 

Several of these stories appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT, and they are now 
issued in book form with others which 
have appeared elsewhere. Mr. Charles 
Frederick Stansbury ‘is known as a 
weaver of many stories of different 
climes, and this collection of animal 
tales stands in a class by itself, and 
gives him distinct rank as a writer of 
style and marked personality. They 
are unique in that they have the charm 
of fairy tales and an undeniable air of 
truth. This in itself may seem para- 
doxical, but it stands to reason when 
it is remembered that the charm of the 
fairy tale is the delicate touch and the 
intimacy that seems to be understood 
so well- between the fairy weaver and 
his readers. This is the kind of book 
that will be passed from friend to 
friend, and gain new friends at each 
reading. The charm of comradeship 
is predominant—it is as tho you were 
beside the author watching and caring 
for his little pets; and so sympathetic 
is the pen that their joys and sorrows 
touch you just as insistently as they 
did the creator of the stories. Over 
and above all, they are surcharged with 
feeling and information, and the tell- 
ing is neither pedantic nor dull—and 
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that is the art of the trie stony teller. 
There havé been so mane do-an 
mal stories appearing in t . 
magazines—stories with no truth, 

or beauty,—that it might be im 

the public would cry for a change} 6n ° 
the contrary, it seems impossible to 
surfeit the mass, whatever its demands 
may be. When a real book of animal 
stories appears—stories not filled with 
ignorance and error, but stories like 
“ Aphrodite,” “‘ Petey ” and “ Madame 
Cestudo ”’—the writer is bound to re- 
ceive the honor due him within a rea- 
sonable period. 


God’s Good Man: A Simple Love Story. By 
Marie Corelli. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 


The novels of Marie Corelli have been 
more read than reviewed, in which re- 
spect they differ from most of the novels 
published. She now seems to be relax- 
ing her hostile attitude toward the press, 
and has sent out this, her latest book, for 
review, but prefaced by such stringent 
instructions to the critics that we dare not 
do more than quote: 


“The Author’s Note. 

“For all sins, whether of omission or non- 
omission, of construction or non-construction, 
of conformity or non-conformity, of crudity 
or complexity, of diffuseness or du!Iness, 
of: expression or of method, of incep- 
tion or conception, of sequence or sequel, 
of singularity or individuality—likewise for 
all errors whether technical and_ pertaining 
to the printer, or literary and pertaining to the 
author, and for everything imaginable or un- 
imaginable that may be found commendable or 
uncommendab!e, pleasing or displeasing, ag- 
gravating or satisfying in this 
story, for which no man will be the wiser and 
no woman the worse, 

“GENTLE REVIEWER, Be MerciFut Unto ME! 

i “And, 

“From wilful misquotations,—from sentences 
garbled and randomly set forth to the public’ 
without context, continuation or conclusion, in 
attempt to do injury to both the story and its 
writer,—from the novel-skimmer’s epitome. 
abridgment, synopsis or running commentary, 
—and from the objective analysis of Literary- 
Clique ‘stylists,’ and other distinguished per- 
sons, who, by reason of their superior intellect- 
uality to all the rest of the world, are always 
able, and more than ready, to condemn a book 
without reading it, 

“May an Honest Press Detiver Me!” 
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A Forest Drama. By Louis Pendleton. Phil- 
adelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.00 


A romance of the Canadian woods 
which rarely rises above the common- 
place and yet, somehow, perversely, does 
give the feeling of winding water-ways, 
forest-fringed lakes and camps fragrant 
with the breath of balsam and fir. The 
story is melodrama and the characters not 
convincing, even when they fight. We 
would suggest to the heroine Alberta, the 
“ White Lady,” that it isn’t nice, what- 
ever her wrongs may have been, to sneer 
at a fallen enemy. An English girl bred 
among Anglo-Saxon convictions ought 
not to “ hit a man when he is down.” 


Jo 
Literary Notes 


Fox, Durrietp & Co. are bringing out for 
the holidays a volume entitled “Rhymes of 
Real Children,” by Betty Sage. The illustra- 
tions, by Jessie Wilcox Smith, are exceedingly 
effective, besides being full of the spirit of reai 
children. 

....-Mr. Otto Zahn, of Memphis, Tenn., has 
in preparation a little booklet, descriptive of 
fine book binding, as executed by the old mas- 
ters as well as by his firm. Mr. Zahn is especially 
well equipped to write on such a theme, as he 
is one of the most artistic of the present day 
book binders. 

...-China collectors will be interested in the 
forthcoming volume by Edwin A. Barber, the 
Curator and Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, which is entitled “The Marks of 
American Potters.” Mr. Barber’s monograph 
is the first attempt to furnish a complete list of 
marks used by American potters. The book 
is copiously illustrated. 

.... 10 illustrate a cook book by photographs 
of the cooks isysomething of a novelty, but 
“The B,,aGrass Cook Book” certainly gains 
in attractiveness from the numerous smiling 
faces of turbaned mistresses of the Kentucky 
kitchen, who have developed a distinctive school 
of culinary art. The introduction, by John Fox, 
Jr.. gives a literary flavor to the book, which 
makes it interesting even to those who do not 
intend to practice the art as given in these 
recipes (Fox, Duffield & Co., New York, $1.50). 

...-L. he American tourist rarely ventures to 
traverse the wilds of Europe without a red- 
covered Baedeker in his hands, but he has not 
learned to appreciate the value of securing the 
services of the same guide to his own country. 
But really such a condensed cyclopedia of ref- 
erence is as much needed at home as abroad, 
and there is hardly any one who would not find 
it profitable to read the description of the city 
he knows best. ‘ihe new edition of Baedeker’s 
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United States and Mexico has a special guide 
to the St. Louis Exposition (New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $3.60). “Italy from the 
Alps to Naples” is now given in a single vol- 
‘ume of Baedeker at $2.40; a great improve- 
ment in convenience for the ordinary tourist 
over the three-volume editions. 


Js 
Pebbles 


Two old ladies riding uptown on an ele- 
vated train the other evening were evidently 
discussing domestic affairs. “When I first 
met my husband,” one of them said, “it was 
at a masquerade ball. He was dressed in the 
garbage of a monk. I went up to him and said: 
‘Exit homo!’” Then a young woman in a 
rear seat tittered and no more gems were 
brought forth—New York Sun. 


....A Texas editor has found a few unused 
sorts in the cap case. Here is the result: The 
&@ ER of our girls are small, tapering and 
beautifully shaped; their iiii are as brilliant as 
***#* > they are without || in this or any other 
§; their frowns are like tf, and their 123456 
excite !!!! of pleasure. Read this closely; do 
not ? its readability, and try to ~— the 
situation —The Journalist. 


BOOKS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN. 


Addicks, J. Booker—“ Up to Knavery.” 

Bryan, Edward Everett—“ The Man With- 
out a Party.” 

Carnegie, Mary—“ To Have and to Give.” 

Chamberlain, John—“ The Tariff’s Prog- 
ress.” 

Cleveland, Isaac—“ The Indifferent Angler.” 

Croker, James Lane—‘ The Squire In- 
visible.” 

Fairbanks, Emily—“ Blathering Heights.” 

Folk, Henryk—“ Quo Evadis.” 

Hearst, Nathaniel—* The Yellow Letter.” 

Hill, Guy de—“ Mal-Ami.” 

Hohenzollern, Edward 
Scarum.” 

Jerome, George—* The House with the Pur- 
ple Shudders.” 

Low, Gen. Lew—“ Ben Thar.” 

McAdoo, Eugene—“ The Wondering Shoo.” 

Morgan, Thomas—“ Plutopia.” 

Murphy, Rudyard—“ Captains Outrageous.” 

Ode!l, Mark—* Hogging It.” 
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Editorials 


Politics in New York 


ONE-TENTH of the votes cast at the 
coming national election will be found 
in the ballot boxes of the State of New 
York. They will control nearly one- 
twelfth of the votes of the Electoral 
College. Mr. McKinley’s plurality in 
New York eight years ago was 268,000; 
in 1900 it was 143,000. This year in 
the private gossip of politics the State 
is placed in the “ doubtful ” list. Indeed, 
one is accustomed to hear it said even by 
Republicans that the Democrats may be 
successful in New York this time. But 
it is added that the Republicans can 
elect Mr. Roosevelt without the help of 
New York. Which is true. 

But why do so many feel that the 
great Republican pluralities of 1896 and 
1900 may be followed in November next 
by a small but sufficient plurality on the 
other side? In some measure the return 
of a majority of the Gold Democrats 
to their party accounts for this opinion, 
which, of course, is not expressed in the 
columns of strictly partisan journals. 
This is not the only reason, however, nor 
is it the chief one. It is mainly because 
of the recent course of the leaders of the 
Republican party in New York that this 
uncertainty is found in the minds of 
many who desire that the electoral vote 
of New York shall be cast for Roosevelt 
and Fairbanks. 

Rarely has the history of any State 
shown a greater political blunder than 
the acceptance of the chairmanship of 
his party’s campaign committee by 
Governor Odell and his strict attention 
to the duties of his partisan office during 
the last few months. We cannot com- 
mend the declaration of the recent Demo- 
cratic convention that “ for the first time 
the Empire State has a Governor whose 
personal integrity rests under widespread 
suspicion.” We know of no warrant 
for such an assertion. Nor does it seem 
to us that the merits of the current con- 
troversy between the Governor and the 
Attorney-General of the State (a Demo- 
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crat) are such as to excite indignation in 
the minds of intelligent and fair-minded 
voters. Proof is not produced that Mr. 
Odell has promoted corruption and 
profited by it. Good men may honestly 
and reasonably differ as to certain poli- 
cies of his administration, altho these 
have seemed to us to indicate a purpose 
to concentrate power for political and 
partisan use. 

But a man who is unable to see the 
impropriety of acting in the double ca- 
pacity of Governor of a great State— 
an executive officer who should be im- 
partial, devoted to the interests of all 
the people, without regard to political 
divisions—and of the head of a purely 
partisan “machine” in an important 
campaign, is unfit not only to hold the 
office of Governor, but also to be in- 
trusted with the management of his 
party’s affairs. His failure to under- 
stand why it was improper for him to 
hold the partisan office without resign- 
ing the other one to which he was 
elected inevitably excites suspicion as to 
the motives that suggested and controlled 
his official course with respect to all the 
important acts of his administration at 
Albany. It gives weight to the charges 
of his political opponents concerning his 
personal and selfish interest in those 
acts. A Governor, it may be said, who 
consents to perform the duties of a cam- 
paign chairman in New York—duties 
that require him to be absent from his 
official place almost continually for 
months, duties that involve the soliciting 
of money and favor from rich and 
powerful corporations subject to State 
legislation and taxation, the conciliation 
of companies that may be affected by 
executive action, and the expenditure of 
a large fund for partisan purposes 
throughout the State—a Governor who 
does this, men will say, will not be. re- 
strained by any sense of propriety from 
doing other and very objectionable 
things in the exercise of his executive 
power and of his influence upon legisla- 
tion. And so there arises naturally a 
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demand for a change of control at the 
capital that will permit the books to be 
examined. 

In studying this remarkable political 
blunder and the possible effect of it upon 
the coming election we should not over- 
look the fact that nearly all of the Re- 
publican leaders in New York share re- 
sponsibility for it. At a,Sunday con- 
ference, on. March 20th, Governor Odell 
was asked by Senator Platt, Senator De- 
pew, Postmaster Van. Cott, Collector 
Stranahan, Assistant. Treasurer Fish, 
Surveyor Clarkson and others to take the 
chairmanship; and no one of them sug- 
gested that he should resign the office to 
which he had been elected. There was 
published last week an interview with 
Lieutenant-Governor Higgins (recently 
nominated for Governor) in which he 
said: 


“Tf I was Governor of New York, and my 
party asked me to act as chairman of its State 
Committee, I would resign my office at the 
time I accepted the position of chairman. ‘It 
is a question of tact and propriety.” 


But Mr. Higgins was at that con- 
ference in March, and at the close of it 
he said to the press that “the duties of 
the two positions need not conflict ” and 
that he saw “no reason why the Gov- 
ernor should not hold both.” 

The Republican party, so, far as it is 
represented by the Senators, the Collec- 
tor, the Postmaster, and the other offi- 
cers we have mentioned, is responsible 
for this almost incredible folly in a. State 
where the good will of intelligent inde- 
pendent voters is of much value at the 
polls. For this reason the example lacks 
nothing to make it symmetrical and com- 
plete, the worst of its kind. 

We do not predict that the Republicans 
will lose New York. At present it seems 
reasonable to expect that Mr.. Roose- 
velt will have the State’s electoral vote. 
At the same time the Republican State 
ticket may be defeated, for the Demo- 
crats are united in support ‘of a strong 
candidate, and there was a difference of 
32,000 between the plurality for Gov- 
ernor and the plurality for President 
four years ago. If the popularity of the 
President in his own State should not 
save Mr. Higgins, or if both should fail 


in New York, the result will be due 
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largely, if not mainly,. to the cause we 
have been considering. This ought to 
be understood in other States where 
both parties are accustomed to regard 
the situation in New York with much 
interest and some anxiety. To those in 
distant places who have heard that Gov- 
ernor Odell is an expert practical poli- 
tician, and. who cannot see how he can 
be willing to endanger by his action the 
success of the Republican national ticket 
in his State, we may mertion the ex- 
planation offered by certain political 
cynics, that he seeks a Senatorship and 
forgets everything else while planning to 
control the legislature by methods here- 
tofore used effectively. To us, however, 
such an explanation seems inadequate. 


a 


The Two Parties on the Philip- 
' pines 

In- the two platforms, and in the 
letters of acceptance, the two parties 
make much of their attitude on the 
Philippines. And yet they are not so 
much apart as it might seem. Both 
accept the war with Spain, and both 
accept the acquisition of the Islands. 
Both approve the policy of our Gov- 
ernment in its attempt to educate the 
people. for self-government. ‘They dif- 
fer only in one point, which is not fun- 
damental, but only is made to seem so, 
the quest:on whether our Government 
shall make to the people of those Is- 
lands the promise that at some future 
time, when they are ready for it, we 
shall give them absolute independence. 
It is not a question of self-government, 
but a question of independence, and 
that independence. irrevocably prom- 
ised. It is not a question of the time 
of independence, but only of some. in- 
definite time, hopefully near. The 
Democrats do not ask. to have inde- 
pendence given now, not by any means, 
for they recognize that it would not be 
safe; but they demand that we prom- 
ise the people that at some time in the 
future, when we think they are ready 
for it, we will withdraw completely. 
On the other hand, the Republicans 
approve the position our Government 
has already taken. They hold that the 
question of independence must be left 
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to the future; that we should not make 
such a promise to withdraw as Eng- 
land made as to Egypt, or we made as 
to Cuba, and which it may not be wise 
to fulfil, and which the people may not 
wish us to fulfil. It may be better, so 
say President Roosevelt and his sup- 
porters, that in the end the Philippines 
should be self-governed, but as in the 
cases of Canada and Australia, not be 
independent. They may find our pro- 
tection best for them and prefer to be 
a part of the great imperial American 
Republic. To promise independence 
now might, they say, be a great injury 
to the Islands, might stir up restless 
ambitions and seditions before the peo- 
ple are ready for safe independence. 
Thus the two parties are aligned, not 
at all on the question of self-govern- 
ment, not at all on their desire for the 
welfare of the people there, but as to 
the wisdom and safety of this one par- 
ticular present decision of our Philip- 
pine policy. Which is right? 

We hold with President Roosevelt, 
and, we believe, the great mass of our 


intelligent people, with the unanimous 
agreement of all who have visited the 
Islands, and with the judgment of for- 
eign students of colonial affairs, that it 
is not wise now to make the promise 
which it may not be wise to fulfil, and 
which the people may not wish ful- 


filled. The reasons are clear. 

They are, first, that we are in no 
cond‘tion to make the promise. We 
do not know that within any near or 
approaching period the people will be 
ready for independence, or will want 
it. We are only just now compiling 
the results of the first census. It will 
be some time before the Philippines 
can meet in their first representative 
legislature. They are not yet ac- 
quainted with each other. It is not 
yet clear how they will be able to con- 
sult together. They have no common 
language, not one-tenth of them know 
any Spanish, and we are compelled to 
teach them English, which is the 
lingua franca of the East. There is at 
present no way of finding out what they 
want. To make our irrevocable deci- 
sion now of what we will do is no part 
of wisdom: 

Again, we should be slow to set up 
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a new and small government, because 
the present best movement of the world 
is toward aggregation and not segrega- 
tion. A multitude of small states tends 
to war; combinations in large govern- 
ments tend to peace. We are moving 
toward a federation of the whole world, 
and the growing aggregations help it 
on. As a part of a great Power the 
Philippines will be much safer from in- 
vasion and war than they would be if in- 
dependent. It would be almost inevit- 
able, if they should become independent, 
that they should be swallowed up by 
Russia, or Germany, or Japan; and who 
believes that such a fate would be better 
for them? It would lose them the Eng- 
lish language and the best form of lib- 
erty on the face of the earth. In the 
tendency toward consolidation they 
could hardly maintain independence 
long, and do we know any consolidation 
that would be better and freer for them 
than ours? 

But it is said we could protect their 
independence. Perhaps; but it would 
be much more difficult and delicate thus 
to protect them than as a part of our own 
territory. It would be a strain on the 
Monroe Doctrine to extend it to the other 
side of the world. We should be much 
more likely to be involved in war if 
obliged to defend an independent nation 
across the ocean. Now our rights are 
clear; then they would be doubtful and 
denied. 

Further, and finally, the experience of 
all the nations that have colonized the 
East shows that no other Power, should 
it get possession of the Philippines, 
would give them the self-government 
which we are giving, and that the people 
of those Islands are already receiving 
from us lessons in self-government and 
promises of freedom to rule themselves 
such as no other nation has ever 
granted in the East—not the Japanese in 
Formosa. nor the Dutch in Java, nor the 
French in Anam, nor. the Russians in 
Saghalien, nor the Germans in Shan- 
tung, nor the British in India. An ad- 
mirable article by Secretary Taft in The 
Churchman marks the contrast. We are 
the only nation that has tried to educate 
our colonies. Usually it is the policy to 
keep the people submissive by keeping 
them ignorant. In the Straits Settle- 
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ments but one-fourth of one per cent. 
are under instruction ; in Java one twen- 
ty-fifth of one per cent.; in India, after 
125 years of British control, only 1.37 
per cent.; while in the Philippines, with 
only four years to do it in, we have now 
enrolled 263,000 pupils out of 8,000,000 
population, or 3.3 per cent., and the 
number rapidly increasing, with a com- 
plete educational system. We found the 
population with no common language, 
no common sentiment, no education ex- 
cept for a very small class. We give 
them a thousand American teachers, nor- 
mal schools for native teachers; and in 
these four years we substitute civil for 
military government, establish local self- 
government, teach the people much faster 
than foreign visitors think safe the les- 
sons of freedom and self-government. 
In goo municipalities the people have re- 
ceived the extraordinary gift of complete 
autonomy. In more than 40 provinces 
the people elect a part of the Board of 
Government. In the Supreme Commis- 
sion, which governs the Islands, there 
are three Filipinos sitting with the Amer- 
ican members. Next year will be called 
the first popular Assembly of the Islands, 
to be one house of their Congress, the 
Commission to be the other. Already 
native Filipinos have their place, with 
Americans, on the bench as judges. The 
progress in granting self-government is 
amazing, to which no parallel ap- 
proaches. Can we go faster than we 
have gone? Weare ruling the Philippines 
for the Filipinos; we are teaching them 
to rule themselves; must we now prom- 
ise them that in the near future they 
shall be entirely independent of the 
United States and be left to themselves? 
Wise men do not think it safe, do not 


think it best. 
& 


Military Marriages 


THE efforts of General Corbin to pre- 
vent young officers in;the army from 
marrying call attention to one of the 
evils of militarism which is of more im- 
portance than those of which we are 
daily warned. A similar rule or custom in- 
hibits marriage in the ranks. We do not 
believe that our relatively small standing 
army will aid in establishing a military 
despotism ; but that from fifty to a hun- 


dred thousand young men, picked as 
physically fit by careful examination, 
should be withheld from the duties of 
matrimony and parenthood, inflicting an 
equal deprivation on the same number of 
young women, is an injury to the nation 
not hypothetical but real, not prospective 
but present. To make celibacy compul- 
sory and chastity optional is to put a 
premium on vice, and vice is something 
that does not need premiums to increase 
its circulation. 

The case is still worse when the officers 
of the army, selected from hundreds of 
applicants by competitive examinations 
in every State and educated at our ex- 
pense, are prevented from leading the 
normal and wholesome lives of ordinary 
citizens. They receive an income equiva- 
lent to that of young lawyers, doctors, 
teachers and ministers, who have spent a 
similar time in educational preparation, 
and public opinion favors, and in some 
cases demands, the marriage of these 
professional classes. 

The real reason why the young officer 
in the army and navy cannot support a 
family is because he is expected by cus- 
tom and those in authority over him to 
spend more on show and luxurious living 
than any man should. With an income 
of $1,500 he is practically required to live 
on the scale of men who spend $3,000. 
In the same line is Admiral Sampson’s 
refusal to promote to the rank of naval 
officers men who have not had training 
in the etiquet of fashionable society. 
That is, the country is to be deprived of 
the services of an unusually - efficient 
mechanician because he is not habituated 
to a particular set of social forms and 
usages, all of them arbitrary, many of 
them unreasonable and some of them ob- 
jectionable. 

It will not be long at this rate before it 
will be here as it is in England, where no 
man can be an officer in certain regiments 
unless he is rich, and as it is in Germany, 
where the Government has to pass upon 
the dowry of the prospective bride before 
an officer is allowed to marry her. The 
natural result will. follow here as there. 
Army men will tend to become dissi- 
pated, idle and inefficient, and con- 
tinually more out of sympathy with the 
people whose servants they are. There 
will be a crop of excellent literary ma- 
terial for American Lieutenants von Bilse 
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to write “ The Story of a Little Garrison.” 
We want a strong, active and efficient 
army, not a military aristocracy. 


wt 


The Employer’s Business A; ent 


OnE result of labor uprisings of the 
past few years is a better understanding 
of the walking delegate. The unions pre- 
fer to call him the “ business agent.” He 
is really the imperfect substitute for an 
officer whom the employers themselves 
should long since have created. It is a 
curious fact that great corporations em- 
ploy the highest paid talent as heads of 
their purchasing and sales departments, 
their mechanical departments, their legal 
and scientific departments, but leave their 
labor department to subordinates called 
foremen. Not until this néglect has 
brought a labor union on their hands 
with its unpolished business agent do they 
realize that they have not known what 
was going on in their most important de- 
partment. But it is then often too late 
to make amends. The business agent 
comes with “ demands,” and no matter 
whether they are just or unjust, they can- 
not be granted, because discipline will be 
undermined. The foremen and superin- 
tendents must be sustained. If the union 
wins in the strike that follows then the 
business agent or other union officer be- 
comes the head of the labor department. 
The question becomes, not whether that 
department’ shall have a_ responsible 
head or not, but whether thé head shall 
be’ responsible to the owners or to the 
workmen. The board of directors ‘is 
compelled to take up the labor quéstion 
and not to leave it longer to subordinates. 

This explains why it is that several 
corporations and associations of employ- 
ers which have suffered from labor 
troubles have begun to employ their own 
“labor commissioner”: to handle their 
labor department. Mr. Patterson, of the 
National Cash Register Company, in ac- 
counting for the seven weeks’ strike in 
1901, which occurred in ‘spite of the 
notable “welfare work” on behalf of 
their employees, says: 


cot | few of our forty-two foremen did not 
treat their men propefly preceding the strike. 
We had no labor bureau to settle disputes. 
Sometimes they were attended to by one or 
more of the ‘heads of the various departments, 
and sometimes by the general manager, ot by 
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the board of directors, or the factory com- 
mittee. Previous to the strike we did -not call 
meetings of the rank and file of our employees 
to-explain to them our side of the questions at 
issue, as we do now.” . 


It is a fact that in the United. States 
the captains of industry, the directors and 
leading stockholders of great corpora- 
tions are well disposed toward their em- 
ployees and unwilling to have them sub- 
jected to oppression. But even when they 
are able to turn from the commercial side 
of their undertakings it is impossible, 
even with the best of intentions, for them 
to get an honest expression of opinion 
from their employees. They hear only 
from those who wish to ingratiate them- 
selves, and a workman who complained 
of his foreman could not hold his posi- 
tion: Industry on a large scale has sepa- 
rated the worker from his employer. in a 
real sense that very few employers appre- 
ciate. The labor commission or labor 
bureau is the necessary link for getting 
this honest communication between the 
top and the bottom of the. industrial 
structure. The workman thereby is pro- 
tected against discrimination by his fore- 
man.and his real grievances are remedied, 
while his fancied -grievances are ex- 
plained. 

Of course, everything depends on the 
personality of the commissioner. He is 
responsible directly to the president and 
board of directors, and his power. is co- 
ordinate with that of the foremen and 
superintendents... Such a position is a 
delicate one, requiring great tact, inde- 
pendence and that common sense which 
can treat each case on its merits without 
preconceived notions of abstract rights. 
When a corporation or an association se- 
lects a lawyer for such a position it is 
evident that the intention is not to con- 
ciliate or to admit that there are any real 
grievances, for a lawyer is trained to see 
only his clients’ cause. The successful 
labor commissioner is as much an expert 
in dealing with labor as the salesman is 
an expert in dealing with customers. He 
is the employers’ business agent, selected 
for his peculiar qualities'in handling the 
chief department of the employer’s busi- 
ness. Employers have found him to be 
a necessity after unions have ‘gotten hold. 
He is even more valuable before the es- 
tablishment is ‘unionized or after the 
union has been made powerless. 
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Violent Exercise and Health 


THERE is a curiously interesting dif- 
ference of opinion’ between physicians 
and the directors of physical training de- 
partments of various kinds in universi- 
ties and in connection with clubs as to 
the effect of severe exercise upon the 
health. While there is a general im- 
pression that violent exercise by develop- 
ing muscles, giving wind, providing en- 
durance and the. like adds to the resistive 
vitality, physicians have for years in- 
sisted on the likelihood of indulgence in 
violent exercise, especially during the 
period before the full growth is attained, 
proving an injury. rather than a benefit 
to the constitution. This was emphasized 
at the last meeting of the American 
Medical Association, held at Atlantic 
City, where, in the section on medicine, a 
number of prominent medical authorities 
emphatically asserted that present day 
methods of encouraging violent exercise 
among university students are almost 
sure to have disastrous results in the 
after life of the rising generation. 

The reasons for this opinion were 
stated very plainly. The subject under 
discussion was arterio-sclerosis, or, as it 
is sometimes called, arterial degenera- 
tion. The old proverb, “ A man is as old 
as his arteries,’ means that the best 
index of diminishing vitality is the con- 
dition of the arterial walls. When the 
arteries begin to degenerate a man is 
growing old, no matter how few the 
years of his age. On the other hand, it 
matters not how old a man is, if his ar- 
teries still retain their elasticity he is not 
going into senile decadence and there is 
ever promise of many years still ahead 
of him. There is universal agreement 
among physicians that the most impor- 
tant factor in the production of prema- 
ture arterial degeneration is hard physi- 
cal labor. This is especially likely to 
have serious effects upon the arteries 
when it is begun during the early years 
of life and continued during adolescence. 
If a growing boy has had to exert his 
physical powers to their limit during 
much of the working hours of the years 
between fifteen and twenty, then he is 
almost sure to present the signs later in 
life of premature arterio-sclerosis. 

This means that at about the age of forty 
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to forty-five his arteries, instead of being 
the soft, flexible tubes they should be, 
which. can’ be readily rolled under the 
finger without any special resistance, 
show signs of thickening and of length- 
ening, which gives them a peculiar tortu- 
ous appearance and feel. It is not hard 
to. understand why this should be the 
case. The arteries form an important 
dynamic element in the circulation of the 
blood. When the heart forces the blood 
from the ventricles into the arteries these 
do not receive the fluid as so many in- 
active tubes, but they are distended by 
the pressure exerted by the heart, and 
when the valves close in order to give 
the heart the opportunity to refill itself 
and force blood out once more _ the 
arteries contract and so push the blood 
along, keeping the stream of the circula- 
tion continuous. It is easy to compre- 
hend that in the as yet incompletely de- 
veloped youth the arterial walls may 
easily become overstretched. If this does 
not happen, at least they develop .an 
especially luxuriant muscular coat in or- 
der to enable them to accomplish the ad- 
ditional work unseasonably forced upon 
them. Later on, if the severe exercise 
is no longer demanded of them, a certain 
amount of degeneration occurs, and. as 
a consequence the arteries lose their. elas- 
ticity. 

According to some of the best medical 
authorities in America this is just what 
happens in the case of young persons 
who exercise too violently, whether that 
exercise be of the pleasant order called 
sport or of the unpleasant variety called 
work. The effect is the same if the 
strain is put upon the circulatory svstem. 
Hence it is that the tradition has become 
rather firmly established that athletes are 
not especially long lived. . While as a 
rule they are the picked men of ‘their 
generation. with physical constitutions 
that would seem to insure them length 
of life. so that every one involuntarily 
has a thrill of envy at their possibilitics 
of continued good health, thev not. in- 
frequently break down in early middle 
life. and exhibit a lack of resistive: vitality 
against such infectious diseases as ty- 
phoid fever and pneumonia that soon 
thins their ranks and leaves the survivors 
to a good old age only few and far be- 
tween. It is not the athletes as a rule 
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who live longest, tho their original en- 
dowment of strength would seem to 
promise this. On the contrary, they do 
not live proportionately nearly as long 
as their weaker classmates. 

Of course, these expressions of the 
physicians at Atlantic City, most of 
whom it may be said in passing were 
neither old nor old fogyish and some of 
whom are deeply interested in athletic 
sports as such, will probably have very 
little effect in lessening the severe train- 
ing indulged in for athletic sports during 
the coming university year. It is well, 
however, to have a straightforward opin- 
ion like this plainly set forth, in order 
that we may realize just what are the 
dangers ahead in these cases. It is pos- 
sible that physicians exaggerate the evils, 
or are mistaken in their estimate of the 
possible longevity of athletes. It is much 
more likely, however, that the present 
fad in this matter is carrying young peo- 
ple much beyond the bounds of reason 
and has unfortunately so infected the 
minds of those whose influence should 
be used to prevent the abuses that in 
spite of warning and even forebodings 
on the part of the members of faculties 
the abuses are allowed to continue. It 
would be sad to think that a movement 
that has been welcomed as likely to pro- 
duce the best nossible effect upon the 
health of the rising generation should, 
because of certain exaggerated features 
in it, prove a source of serious evil. 

ed 


The Bishop of Laval 


DuriInG the past month French and 
English newspapers have given out data 
about and from Mgr. Geay, the ex- 
‘Bishop of Laval, well worthy of study. 
In the first place, his audience with the 
Cardinal Secretary of State Mgr. Geay 
calls the most painful of all his trials. 
Old enough to be the father of the young 
Spaniard who sits at the Papal helm, the 
deposed Bishop found himself “ face to 
face with a presence colder than the 
marble of a tomb,” a presence which 
reminded him of a Spanish inquisitor. 
To every statement of the prelate the 
youthful Secretary had but the one 
word: “ You must tender your resigna- 
tion.” When Mgr. Geay asked if the 
Holy Office would produce the proofs 
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of his immoralities, Cardinal del Val, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, answered : 
“Oh, if that were all! But you have 
revealed to the secular arm the secrets 
of the Church.” There lay the Bishop's 
offense. He might have wandered far 
astray if he only had been a monarchist. 
The surrender of the crosier of Laval, 
not the healing of any immoral stains, 
was what the French royalists were af- 
ter. It was not immorality that Rome 
was worrying over. But to hold the 
Papacy bound by the Concordats, to 
which it is a cosigner, is a crime. 

Passing from the Secretary of State 
to. the Holy Father, the sorely tried 
Bishop met a man of his own years, who 
had labored, like himself, in parish work 
and had risen from the ranks. In Pius 
X he found no Spanish inquisitor, or 
Roman, or Neapolitan, or Sicilian, but 
an Italian of that North in which cen- 
ter chiefly the hopes of United Italy. 
The two men soon reached an under- 
standing. Mgr. Geay resigned after the 
Pope had spoken thus: 

“T have not condemned you, nor do I con- 
demn you; but I ask you not to let a trial be 
continued before the Holy Office which, while 
entailing an indefinite sojourn here and humil- 
iating formalities, would in any case result in 
your resignation, which has been irrevocably 
decided upon for the peace of the diocese and 
the triumph of the Church. Your enemies are 
powerful and imp!acable. They will not per- 
mit you to exercise your ministry in that tran- 
quillity which is needful for the salvation of 
souls,” 

Here, then, is the case in a nutshell: 
It was not a trial Mgr. Geay would face, 
but a foreordained condemnation. And 
this is the twentieth century! 

Next appeared a letter, dated the 
Vatican, August 30th, of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, Merry del Val, who 
writes that the Pope accepts Laval’s 
resignation and adds that His Holiness 
will give Mgr. Geay-a titular bishopric. 
He then goes on to say: 

“TI have only to add, Monseigneur, how 
much the Holy Father values this act [of resig- 
nation], spontaneously done and truly worthy 
of a French Bishop sincerely attached to the 
Holy See and filled with the sentiments of filial 
affection for the Vicar of Jesus Christ which 
you have always professed.” 


We rub our eyes, as if awaking from 
a dream, when we recall the Cardinal’s 
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former letter, as well as the presence 
colder than a marble tomb or symbolic 
ofeTonquemada or other Spanish inquisi- 
tor, and also when we remember the 
cruel order of Cardinal Vanutelli calling 
on the Bishop of Laval to resign without 
appeal. We wonder if the Cardinal 
Secretary of State takes himself seri- 
ously or expects others to do so. Mgr. 
Geay of his own accord resigning! 
Mgr. Geay flitting to Rome to answer 
charges of immorality! Mgr. Geay con- 
demned beforehand, not as immoral, but 
as a Republican! The modern Jonah, 
not so happy as he of Nineveh, sank 
himself and the ship in the whirlpool 
of political Bourbonism. 

Lastly appeared the farewell letter of 
the Bishop to his one-time flock. Briefly 
the crosierless Bishop relates his in- 
terview with the Pope and the latter’s 
refusal to condemn him, and then winds 
up with the usual platitudes on mutual 
prayers and episcopal blessings. 

To sum up, Mgr. Geay was ousted 
not because he kept a woman, but be- 
cause he did not—to quote his own 
words— 

“brandish over the head of the Republic the 
Cross which she had placed in my hands 

as a matter of fact, I signed my resig- 
nation on the day I was raised to the episco- 
pate by banishing from my diocese the mili- 
tant politics which were converting the priests 
into a Royal bodyguard. The representative 
of the Duke of Orleans swore that he would 
have ‘ma soutane et ma peau.’ Tho I still re- 
tain my miter, he has done his work well.” 


a 


Imperialism and 
Nations 


WHEN the United States began the ac- 
quisition of territory with no settled de- 
sign of their erection into States of the 
Union it seemed to some that the country 
was entering upon a policy of Colonial 
Expansion, which would lead to the aban- 
donment of our fundamental political 
principle, Home Rule, and the loss of 
that political virtue which has been our 
health and strength. So Imperialism be- 
came an issue in national politics—the 
paramount issue in one campaign, tho 
the silver issue was so mixed with it that 
it lost that opportunity of being put to a 
vote on its own merits. Tho still men- 


Union of 
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tioned in platforms, it is hardly possible 
that Imperialism will ever be passed upon 
by the people untrammeled with other 
issues. It will have to take its place 
among those questions which time, not 
immediate political action, must solve. 

But by taking even a casual view of 
world politics it will become obvious that 
this Imperialistic step by the United 
States was simply one of the last acts 
in the political drama upon which the 
curtain is about to fall; not the opening 
scene of a play in which the United 
States is to be the leading actor. Eng- 
land was the star of the Colonial drama, 
and she played her part so well that, as 
the century was closing which witnessed 
the development of her vast colonial sys- 
tem, there was but a small remnant of 
territory left that could be taken by the 
United States or fall to it by the fortunes 
of war. There is no world to bring un- 
der the authority of the United States, as 
colonies, even if our people could be per- 
manently cafried for that policy. The 
Colonial Era is over, and the Era of In- 
ternational Organization on the Ameri- 
can doctrine of Home Rule has begun. 
Therefore, the representative of the co- 
lonial idea must decrease, and the repre- 
sentative of the Home Rule idea must in- 
crease, by continuing to lead in the or- 
ganization of contiguous governments 
on this enduring principle. 

Formed by the union of a few States 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the United 
States in its first century of existence 
was destined to expand so as to reach 
the Pacific and the Gulf, and to define the 
boundaries of the States and of the Fed- 
eral Government, in their jurisdiction, by 
conflict of thought in conventions, con- 
gresses, courts, and finally on the battle- - 
field. And when the United States shall 
have organized into States all its pos- 
sessions it will have attained its full, 
natural growth. Its first century mission 
will be fulfilled, and it will be called to 
the larger work of organizing the nations 
into one Union, each sovereignty becom- 
ing one member. Unless we take this 
step, our growth is ended. By taking it 
we accept our place in the twentieth cen- 
tury world—membership in a Universal 
Government, organized on the principle 
we have proven correct. By leading in 
the perfecting of this Union we shall 
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prove ourselves worthy of our inheritance 
from the past and of the opportunities 
of the present. The greatest nation in 
the Union will be that. one which was 
most influential in rightly constructing it, 
not the one with widest area or largest 
population. In the swing of this world- 
wide reformation on the basis of Home 
Rule, that principle will be more and 
more perfectly applied, not only within 
our own nation, but within the British 
Empire and other nations. Certainly the 
United States, while taking her part in 
this work, by application of our funda- 
mental principles of Government, cannot 
be deluded into abandoning these prin- 
ciples in order to enter upon a fruitless 
effort at a Colonial System after the Co- 
lonial Era is over and the Era of Interna- 
tional Organization has come. Imperial- 
ism will, therefore, be prevented from 
going further, and will be solved in so 
far as it has already become a fact by 
this work of uniting all the world into 
one political body, with many members 
fitly joined together, on the basis of 
Home Rule. 

As has been pointed out in various ar- 
ticles in THE INDEPENDENT during the 
past year, this Union has already been 
formed, without any general realization 
of the fact or of its significance; for the 
establishment of The Hague Court really 
constituted this Union a living political 
organism, tho very imperfectly formed. 
The political work of the future will 
therefore be the development into perfect 
form of this imperfect Union and the 
granting of proper power to its several 
parts. This is the work of the new series 
of meetings of the nations which it is 
hoped will follow the call to be sent out 
by President Roosevelt. The Peace Con- 
gress in Boston this week, altho its main 
purpose is to put an end to war, can find 
no better way than by this federation of 
the world, with its center at The Hague. 


Sd 


The French preacher Charles 
Wagner, of the gospel of the 
simple life, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, the preacher of the strenuous 
life, spent a long, delightful evening to- 
gether last week. They found themselves 
brothers in unity; simplicity and strenu- 
osity mated. And why not? We know 


Simple and 
Strenuous 
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little of the strenuous, of which there 
may be much, in M. Wagner’s life, but 
all the world knows that Mr. Roosevelt 
is as simple as he is strenuous. No man 
cares less for show. He can be as easy 
and contented on a Western ranch as in 
the White House, and can satisfy his 
hunger as well over a pot of beans at a 
soldiers’ bivouac as before a chef's 
courses of concoctions and wines. In 
fact, a strenuous man has little time to be 
anything but simple. He cannot stop to 
dawdle. “The Roosevelts’ home life is 
simple, whether in Washington or at 
Oyster Bay. We do hear of their riding 
horseback, of their. vigorous and health- 
ful amusements as well as work, but 
never ‘of anything that would be called 
luxurious, no searching after and surfeit- 
ing of pleasures. So the two apostles of 
action and contentment found no quarrel 
between them, but found that both were 
devoted to what Oberlin College, and 

Wordsworth before it, called “ plain liv- 

ing and high thinking.” While such men 

live and are honored we can never say 
what Wordsworth said of London more 
than a century ago: 

“The wealthiest man among us is the best; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry; and these we adore: 

Plain living-and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone: our peace, our fearful ignorance, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.” 


The world is better than it was in 1802, 
teste Wordsworth, Wagner and Roose- 
velt. 

& 
The Episcopal General 
Convention meets this 
week in Boston. As it is 


The Episcopal 
Convention 


a governing body it has matters to settle 
besides enjoying the honor of: the pres- 
ence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who will attend it, in good part to learn 
how, when disestablishment comes, the 


Anglican Church shall be governed. 
Among the questions to be decided: or 
postponed is the election of a: Presiding 
Bishop; instead of his serving by senior- 
ity, which often may mean -feebleness. 
If elected for three years he may be re- 
elected, which looks toward a= virtual 
Primacy. Another matter is the possible 
organization of provinces, which would 
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give a nominal, or titular, archbishop to 
each, and, finally, a Primate over all the 
provinces. This seems to be a normal 
development of the Episcopal system. 
Another is the appointment of suffragan 
bishops, now forbidden. The proposition 
is that these bishops shall have overlap- 
ping jurisdiction over nationalities or 
races, for Germans, or Swedes, or ne- 
groes. The negro clergy are especially 
pressing for a suffragan bishop of their 
own number. The name of the Church 
will hardly -give much trouble, as it has 
been fully settled that no change will now 
be made. _ The marriage and divorce 
question will long be up. At this meeting 
of this convention the proposition will be 
to forbid the clergy to-solemnize the mar- 
riage of. any divorced person, even an 
innocent party, but not to exclude such 
innocent person, civilly married,- from the 
Church sacraments. This is a self-con- 
tradictory proposal. If the marriage is 
so sinful that the Church cannot sanction 
it, then those who live in such marriage 
unrepentant are not fit candidates for the 
sacraments of the Church. It is absurd 
to say that a divorce is justified and not 
remarriage. The proposed plan is likely 
to meet opposition, and the effort to make 
religious laws stricter than. those laid 
down by our Lord and his Apostles 
savors of the superserviceable zeal of 
those who “ fenced the law.” 


We do not at all agree 
with James Bryce, who, 
in an -address at St. 
Louis a week ago, advised the dis- 
franchisement of officials as a cure 
of corruption. He would have every 
public officer, or member of an ad- 
ministration, or of -a public serv- 
ice “excluded absolutely and entirely 
from participation in the _ ballot,” 
and equally from the right “to can- 
vass, or to speak, or to write, on any 
political subject.” That is radicalism 
gone wild: The Republic is not yet so 
far in extremis that it needs that tem- 
edy. James Bryce is himself a Member 
of Parliament; should he be denied the 
vote? Or does he excuse himself. on 
the ground that as: Member he draws 
no salary from the Government? 


James Bryce on 
Officials 
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Should then our President or Congress- 
men be denied the vote, or only their 
messengers and clerks? Only when 
all other ways of preventing corrup- 
tion have been tried and proved un- 
availing, and the bribery is seriously 
endangering the state, should any such 
device be adopted; and then it will be 
too late. A man who holds a place in 
the Civil Service has as much interest 
in the welfare of the state as any one 
else, and his intelligence as well as his 
probity is above the average of citi- 
zens. A rule that would shut out a 
post office clerk or letter carrier and 
let in a saloon keeper and gambler’s 
tout does not comment itself to sound 
judgment, and it stands no chance of 
being adopted. 


The French Socialists, 
represented in the 
French Cabinet by M. 
Jaures, at first received M. Combes’ 
speech at Auxerre announcing the pur- 
pose of separation of Church and State 
with great glee; anything to get rid of 
the Concordat and the Church. But their 
tenor changes, for they see that what he 
proposes is a concilatory and not a vexa- 
tory separation. They would like to have 
the parish priests as well as the monks 
driven out, and even the churches secu- 
larized. M. Combes sees that this would 
neither be prudent nor just. He would 
provide for the curés who are old or in- 
firm, and believes it would be wrong to 
throw them adrift. The great majority 


A “ Vexatory ”’ 
Separation 


of the people of France have a certain ~ 


affection for their local churches, and 
they want to be married and buried ec- 
clesiastically. Such a vexatory campaign 
against the Church as the Socialists 
would choose might create an uproar in 
France that might be a revolution. The 
Deputies will see this, and so will those 
of them who follow M. Jaures, altho 
now they are calling it treason to give 
moderate conditions to the Church, to 
pass over the religious edifices to the 
clergy, and life pensions to the old and 
feeble.- But they will yield, and the Bloc 
is not likely to be broken. 
a 

‘George Meredith, novelist, is quoted in 
a London ‘paper as favoring at sonie fu- 
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ture time a limited partnership in mar- 
riage, say for ten years. Why so long a 
period? Why not just as well five years, 
or one year, or one day? He thinks that 
if ten years were not long enough to pro- 
vide for and educate the children, the 
State might take the task. That would 
be a pretty condition of things—children 
growing up with no. family life, no 
knowledge of father and mother, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, no relatives 
responsible for one—all orphans in 
orphan asylums! And this is the im- 
provement which extreme Socialism has 
to offer for the most blessed institution 
the world has ever known, the family. 
The alternative for life-marriage will be 
either utter license or polygamy. The 
alternatives do not commend themselves 
to us. We are much in the position of 
the Arab sheikh who was asked by Chief 
Rabbi Adler, of London, why he did not 
become a Christian. “ All I would have 
to do,” was the reply, “is to eat pork and 
get drunk, and I don’t want to do either.” 


a” 


We are pleased, and not surprised, that 
the leading journal of the Episcopal 
Church in this country opposes the 
amendment to the Canons which the 
Joint Commission on Revision proposes 
for enactment at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Convention this week. The pro- 
posed rule reads: 

“No person shall be permitted to officiate in 
any congregation of this Church, by preaching 
or by performing any priestly or ministerial 
act. without producing sufficient evidence of 
his having been duly authorized to minister in 
this Church.” 


The present canon forbids any such un- 
ordained person to “ officiate,” that is, 
to perform “any priestly or ministerial 
act,” while the proposed canon also for- 
bids him to officiate by “ preaching,” 
that is, by exercising the prophetic gift, 
which any layman may exercise. Men of 
other denominations have often been al- 
lowed to “preach,” “prophesy” in 
Episcopal pulpits, and a stiffer rule will 
be sharply opposed in the interests of 
liberty as well as comity. 


& 


It is a very small thing which for the 
week has filled columns in the daily pa- 
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pers, the arrest and fining of a Secretary 
of the British Legation be speeding his 
automobile. He ought not to have vio- 
lated the law, but, having done it, he 
ought to have paid his fine and made no 
fuss about it. But the lay judge who 
fined him having apologized, and the 
State of Massachusetts having done the 
same, and the United States ditto, and 
the young man having been rebuked by 
his Ambassador, and being in fear of a 
recall from London, the case is happily 
ended. A foolish youth, a fast auto and 
an uninstructed judge can make no bad 
blood between two friendly nations. 


Sd 


What can we do, as a nation, for the 
conflicts and massacres in the Mish dis- 
trict of Eastern Turkey, where our Con- 
sul at Harpiit reports that 3,500 Ar- 
menians have been slain or died of ex- 
posure and want, and 15,000 robbed of 
all their possessions and left to suffer the 
approach of severe winter? Probably we 
can do nothing. It is very sad, but not 
yet are we called to right all the wrongs 
of the world. There are nations that 
have a direct duty of intervention in such 
a matter, but they are not succeeding 
very well in pacifying nearer Macedonia. 


ca 


Why should not Greek keep its hold 
on American culture, at least in our col- 
leges? We are glad to see that now 
the “ Ajax” of Sophocles is to be given 
in the Greek Theatre of the State Uni- 
versity of California, October 13th, and 
under the direction of the same Miss 
Mabel H. Barrows who made a hit in 
this city last winter in the same play, with 
native Greeks as players, whom she 
agg up here in very humble walks of 
ife. - 

s 


The action of the military commission 
of the Governor of Alabama, convict- 
ing of incompetency the militia who 
failed to protect a negro prisoner at 
Huntsville, Ala., and recommending that 
their company be disbanded, is the best 
action yet in suppression of lynching; or 
will be when the Governor approves that 
action. 
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The Need of.Credit Insurance 


In an address before the American 
Bankers’ Association Convention, held 
in this city the middle of September, Mr. 
W. E. Schweppe, manager of the bank- 
ers’ department of the American Credit 
Indemnity Company, called attention to 
the perils that confront the merchant, 
and pointed out the necessity for credit 
insurance. Mr. Schweppe cited statis- 
tics to show that during the past eleven 
years the losses through insolvency have 
largely exceeded those arising because of 
fire losses. He estimated the total losses 
due to business failures to be not less 
than $367,000,000 for the period named. 

The majority of firms doing a whole- 
sale or manufacturing business have a 
tendency to overlook, in large measure, 
the menacing risk that constantly sur- 
rounds their credit business. Credit is 
altogether too easy, and the trend seems 
to be toward making it easier rather than 
more difficult. Even conservative mer- 
chants are frequently the victims of men 
having good address and a plausible 
manner. With such men the alphabetic 
precaution, which ought always to ob- 
tain, as to the securing of reliable infor- 
mation regarding the responsibility and 
character of the credit seeker is often 
neglected and the door is opened to losses 
which might have been avoided. So long 
as business conditions remain as they are 
now the need of credit insurance will not 
only remain, but will constantly grow 
greater and pe. 


Serious Fire Hazard in a Rat 
Killing Device 

A successFut device for killing rats 
recently tried in a grain elevator at 
Rochester, N. Y., turns out to be a new 
and very dangerous fire hazard, in 
which underwriters may well interest 
themselves. The elevator in question 
swarmed with rats. Traps and poi- 
sons were tried in vain. The rodents 
increased rather than diminished. In 
a moment of inspiration the owner 
laid down narrow sheets of copper in 
such a manner that when the rats ate 
the cheese on one of these strips they 
were forced to stand on another copper 
strip. A powerful electric current was 


formed by an attachment made with 
the terminals of the elevator’s electric 
light system. The result was the rats 
were killed in considerable numbers. 
The owner gave the matter publicity, 
and his plan is now being extensively 
utilized. In the case of short circuit- 
ing, however, the device becomes an 
exceedingly serious fire hazard, with 
unusually Senge surroundings. 


London Fires 


ONE ‘HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE fires 
were caused in London last year because 
children were allowed to play with 
matches. Oil lamps that were upset were 
the cause of 146-more. Two hundred 
and eighty-four fires might never have 
occurred had it not been for the careless 
use of candles, while sparks from fires 
caused 186 conflagrations of more or 
less magnitude. Electricity was charge- 
able with 54 fires. Gas lights and the 
contact of the same with curtains, blinds, 
etc., accounted for over one hundred 
fires, while escaping gas caused 133. The 
total number of fires in London during 
1903 has been given by the /nsurance 
Journal as 2,400. 


It will doubtless interest accident un- 
derwriters to know the values. recently 
set upon human beings and certain of 
their parts by juries in the Philadelphia 
Court of Common Pleas. According to 
a table printed in /nsurance these are as 
follows: 


Broken back 

One fin 

Wound 

Broken knee cap 

Broken arm, two broken legs and four 
broken ribs 

Broken nose (fist inflicted) 

Left leg 


H 
Husband Son 
Aumvevese-s 
Nine-year-old 
Right-year-old bay 


.. The Equitable Assurance Society 
announces through its official organ that 
it is a sure thing that the next President 
of the United States will be a policy- 
holder of that company, since both Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Judge Alton B. 
Parker carry assurance with the Society. 
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Canada's: New Tariff Laws 


In view of Canada’s new. legislation 
for taxing imported goods purchased at 
prices much below those prevailing in 
the country of production, and the po- 
litical agitation in Massachusetts for 
reciprocity, the official returns of trade 
with Canada, published at Washington 
last week, are quite interesting. Here 
are the figures for recent years: 

Exports. 
to Canada. 
$40,282,108 
52,854,769 
95,319,970 
105,789,214 

Aas 109,642,993 
128,266,788 54,781,418 
131,274,846 51,406,265 
Undoubtedly the recent rapid growth 
of our exports to the Dominion has been 
due largely to what is called the “ dump- 
ing” of goods there at prices consid- 
erably lower than those our own people 
are required to pay for the same. Since 
June 4th the new Canadian law aimed 
at “dumping,” and imposing a special 
tax equal to the “dump” discount, has 
been in force. On October Ist new cus- 
toms regulations were made and new 
forms of invoices were adopted, both de- 
signed to facilitate the enforcement of 
this law, which in many instances has 
been evaded. It is not true, however, 
that the law has thus far been ineffective. 
Records at the Canadian custom houses 
show that the practice of exporting from 
this country to Canada at large discounts 
has been a general one, and large sums 
in special taxes have already been col- 
lected. It is expected in Canada that 
the protectionist device of a special tax 
will be imitated by European countries 
which complain of “the American in- 
vasion.” Several of these countries, 
however, have been selling their own 
products abroad at large discounts. 

The practice at which the new legisla- 
tion is aimed has not tended to mold 
public opinion in Canada in favor of reci- 
procity. On this side of the line the 
demand for reciprocity with Canada is 
especially to be noticed in Massachusetts, 
where a petition in favor of it has been 
signed by many thousands of Republican 
voters, and where Senator Lodge is re- 
quired continually to explain and defend 

$20 


Imports 
from Canada. 
$39,042,977 
36,574,327 
39,369,074 
42,482,163 
48,076,124 


his “record on this question. In the 
Eleventh Congressional district, last 
week, Eugene N. Foss, a leading advo- 
cate of reciprocity, was successful in the 
Republican caucuses after a sharp 
contest. Canada’s special tax will prob- 
ably reduce our exports to the Dominion. 
Neither her Government ‘nor her people 
now ask for a treaty of reciprocity. But 
there ought to be one. It would promote 
the welfare of the people of both coun- 
tries, 


Bd 


It is estimated that the apple crop 
exceeds that of last year by 20 per cent. 
and may be equal to the record crop of 
1896 

....Owing to the condition of the 
ocean freight business, two steamers of 
the American Line’s Philadelphia service 
with Liverpool are to be withdrawn. 


...-After thorough tria] the Burling- 
ton Railroad Company has decided to 
substitute the telephone for the telegraph 
in dispatching and operating both pas- 
senger and freight trains. 

....lhe New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company has added 
to its trolley holdings by the purchase 
of the electric roads in Middletown, 
Conn. 


.. Mr. 


- Higgins, the Republican 
nominee for Governor of New York, 
promises, if he shall be elected, to recom- 
mend the repeal of the tax on savings 
banks. 


....The reorganized Shipyard Trust 
has bought in the Union Iron Works at 
San Francisco, where the “ Oregon ” was 
built, for $1,700,000. The new company 
will have a capital of $33,000,000, and it 
is controlled by Charles M. Schwab. 


...-Dividends 
nounced: 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fé R’way (Adj. Mort.), 
4 per cent , payable November rst. 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fé R’way (Stamped 
Adj ), 2 per cent., payable November rst. 

Amer. Woolen Co., Preferred, 134 per cent , 
payable October 15th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Pacific Ex- 
tension Coupons), payable October 1st. 

Buffalo & Susq. R R. Co., quarterly, Com- 
mon, 144 per cent., payable October rst. 

N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., quarterly, 114 
per cent., payable Oct: ber 15th. 7 


and coupons an- 
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6% ~ 
old: Marighiges 


secured on the best farming + 
property in the Northwest; “|: 


‘ ¥ Rete td: ye . ene 
As safe as government bonds and far more 
rofitable. I have some choice offerings 
hich will appeal to trustees of estates and 
plleges and conservative investors every: 
here. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
br investigation, examination and inquiry 
s to both the investment and my standing, 
psponsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
pvered by these mortgages and every person giving 
hem. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
nd have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
osed a mortgage. .I collect all the interest and 
rincipal without ¢harge, and remit in New York 
xchange. One national Bank president has in- 
ested $50,000 of:.his own money with me and 
5,000 in trust fun@ls**, 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, 


pg Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 
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The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


A Most Acceptable 
Héliday Gift. 
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It is the bo Sphidetil Shige ru- 
ment in any-home. Tts pqwer 
to amusé “makes entertain- 
ing easy.’ Itplays for dan- 
cing. It keeps the young 
folks home: at night. It 
brings the hits of all the 
shows to you in town or 
country. . 

Edison Gold Moulded Records, price 
35 cents each, contribute largely to its 
marvelous results by their unapproached 
perfection. Dealers everywhere will be 
glad to prove this wonderful superiority. 


If there is no dealer near you, send to us 
for catalogue. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
Orange, N. J. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 


I. C.8. LANGUAGE COURSES TAUGHT BY 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 
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Factory-to-Family Dealing Saves Money 


for thousands of families annually—this is the Larkin Idea. Twenty-nine years of ever- 
increasing sales is the best testimony that Larkir customers appreciate $20.90 retail value 
for $10.00. A $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM—your choice—free with $10.00 worth—your 
selection—of 1 


LAUNDRY AND TOILET SOAPS, TOILET ARTICLES, FLAVORING EXTRACTS, ETC. 


the saving of profits, expenses and losses of the middlemen. 


HOMES ARE FURNISHED 
WITHOUT COST 


The Larkin Premiums 
are obtained free with 
the Larkin Soaps and 
Products in several 
ways, explained in 
booklets—ask for one. 


THIRTY DAYS’. 
TRIAL 


Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed. All money 


refunded if any Larkin McKINLEY ROOKER 
y Selected Quartered Oak or genuine Ma- 
hogany. free with $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products. 





CHIFFONIER No. & rete 
Solid Oak, Golden Oak finish, free Product or Premium is 
with $10.00 worth of Larkin not satisfactory after 


—— thirty days’ trial. If you wish to immediately order $10.00 
worth of Soaps and other Products and leave selection to us, we guarantee your approval. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Flavor- 
ing Extracts and other Household Necessities are all of highest quality 
—the best that skill and science can produce. 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST No. 47—OVER 600 PREMIUMS. 


A complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of 
Larkin Products will be sent postpaid on request. 


‘ Larkin ©. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 


Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. ¥Y. 
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» other Branch‘ House in ‘America. 





ps Baste S Carbon: Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original ‘Pai tings and ‘Drawinag by OID and 
Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern 
_BNTFIRE™ COLLECTION OVER 100,000. PLATES: ; ae 


‘An Extract from our General Catalogiie, containing about 1,250 of the most Sigeat a. 
Subjects and 360 Blusgtrations, will be sent on application. Price 50 cents A smalt ilfus- 
tratescatalogue will be sent free on application. : 


BRAUN, CLEMENT 2 CIE., now at 249 Fifth Avenue; 


ircbitestites pnd Sculptures, 


2 
. 


., Corner 28th Street, NEW. Sons _ 


“ n ¢ 


a 





‘forse @o QoncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNOSHING “wan |* 


BEST QUALITY..GOODS ONLY. 


erythigg necessary fer Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
’ lery, Cookitg - Utensils, Crocke China and Glass, 
Fire Sets,  Ardirons and Fenders Hgnse- cleaning 
Articles, * 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Statidard for a ano of a Century.~ 


Orders, by matt receive prompt and ¢ sttention.. ... 


130 ahd #2 West 424 ant. “s 
135 West Forty-first st., Now York, * .* 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broddway. eS 


DON’T COUGH » 


——USE— . 


Dr. Hall's Balsam 
For The Lungs. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough 
medicine that can be bought already 
prepared. 

It will cure a cough orcold quicker 
than by sending for a physician, and 
at a less cost. 

It. has been.a Stange remedy for 
nearly fifty years; i : merits are un- 
questioned. a 





For sale by Bicapeiat 3 in "Maes sizes: 
25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle, 


| phat 


: baad Lif 








Is Dats” TE 


PR ce “Tip-To 
the best pas plest devi for 
me) 100 copies. ay Sewn nen: ahd 

ca 

Nat - = y m plete “eel 

cap vithou epos 0 
(10) days? tri trial. 


Be eee $5 on 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR (C0 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New Vork Cit 


lines on every package, 


c Ps ty 
AT FLOUR, 
Aik. Grdbere 


HaiSeown, N.Y. USA, 
Fs 





Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 85 by 
GEO. E. KEENEY, Pres't. CHAS. H. BACALL, % 


Up-to-the hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE. } 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 


*e'Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK © +s. 


‘Sam i 
Graham H. Brewer, - 
Vice-Preside 








"7 











hy Brewer, Jr., 
President 
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CAN DRINK TROUBLE 


That's one way to get it. 











Although they -won’t admit it,. many people who 
suffer from sick headaches and other ails get casts 
straight from the coffee Sy! drink, and it 
proved if Chey" re pet afraid to leave;it to a test as in 
the ease of a: lady -in Connellsville. 

“Thad been’ a sufferer from sick somal te or 
three days in the week I would nave remain $ 
sick headache knows what I suffe 
three days in the week I would have to > remain dn 
at other times I couldn’t lie. down; ooo pe 
so great. My life was a torture, and ee . * y 
from home for a day I always’came back 
than alive. 

“One day I was telling a woman my trot sles. 8 
she told me she knew that.it was prob: 
caused it. She said she had-been cured by 
coffee and using Postum Food C , and: 
try this food drink. “2 

“'That’s. how I came to 


Postum, and from that time 
it. for it sults my taste and’ ita 
ee ae , = I Cee ade. 
and tea and drink well ma 
Mate for PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. This change has done me more g 
" ; élse put together: - , 
QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED, ioe Sur I: a drug aT bon a 
¢ ou, every n e heard © 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. ing any good, but when I begam 
e 


t oe : headaches ceased and the 1 bean ag 
; peared. I have a friend who had apn : 


_AUSTIN-ORGAN-(O. than before. I now enjoy del 


HARTFORD, CONN. I ever did coffee.” Name given by, 


Creek, c 
Be ecineree oneal Sha mone eae ae 
- OF -4- SUPERIOR? QUALITY. in™each package. 























Furnace ashes 


may be kept in the cellar until day for collec- 
tion with*perfect safety and everything there 
“willbe neat-and-trim if you have - - 


Witt’s Corrugated 
Can or Pail 


Close-fitting lid. Fzre-proof, rim only (not can 
bottom)-rests on floor. Made of galvanized 
steel. Indispensable-to a neat cellar or yard. 
Three Sizes: Contents,kept out. of sight— 
at oe “134 x26 10, can’t re Strongest made. 


No. 2—18 x 26in. 
No.3-24x2%in.  “Witt’s Gan’ is stamped in lid. 


Pie hasn’t them send us his 

SK. your Bd | ame and we will send you 

t Gan or Pail through him on 

HOK-Y If. it is not in every way aatisfactory return it to your 
dealer and it will not cost you a cent, sie you are pleased with it, 


and we know you will be, pay the déater’s regular price to him. 
Write us for any further: information. Easy 1 carry. 


THE TE CORE: ‘Awe oP: “3 Cincinnati, Okio. Two sizes: 5 and7 gal, 


ye tileinain 


y- 


SN ee RS POP 
vem a ewmemag |. 
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ONEITA 
Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


Fit the entire form 
perfectly, yet softly and 
without pressure. to) 
buttons down the front. 
The acme of comfort in 
underwear most con- 


permit the wearing of as 
small a corset, or allow 
such perfect fit for 
dresses. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and 
weights and for men and 


oun ple as well as 
or ladies. 


Sold at ular Prices 
by best dealers 
everywhere, 


Send for Illus. Booklet. 
ONEITA MILLS, 


Dept. L. 
1 Greene St.. N.Y 














FOR SALE! 
A BEAUTIFUL WINTER HOME 


At Clearwater, Florida. 








Large new residence with every modern 
convenience, artesian water, situated on 
beautiful bluff overlooking Clearwater Bay 
and the Gulf of Mexico. “Gulf Haven’ 
was built by its late owner, recently deceas- 
ed, for his own use, and there is no more 
charming place of winter residence on the 
West Coast; beautiful grounds, magnificent 
oaks, abundance of bearing orange trees, 
lemons, grape-fruit and other tropical fruits, 
shubbery and flowers—6oo feet of private 
ier, concrete sea wall, bath house, etc. 

ithin thirty miles of Tampa, two milcs 
from the Belleview Hotel, one of the finest 
of the Plant Hotels, and on the Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R., with through trains from 
Jacksonville. 

Clearwater is one of the most attractive 
and popular of the West Coast Winter 
Resorts, with a high and healthtul location. 


For detail of description, price, 
terms, etc., address 


G. B. SCOTT, Executor 
916 Century Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Millions 

of Dollars 

Worth of 
Time 


is daily measured 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 
is many millions of dollars. 
Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
joint history of the locomo- 
tive and the watch. 
Sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, i. 
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GORHAM SILVER 
O80 En 


PONSIBLE 
STERLING 











THE NAME 
AND MARK 
ARE A 
GUARANTEE 


JEWELER 
KEEPS IT 














Gorham 
Silver is 
admittedly 
Superior to 
ordinary sil- 
verware, but 
it is fallacious 
to suppose it 
is necessarily 
more expen- 
sive. Thecon- 
trary is true. 


Paradox- 

ical but 
obvious. For 
three genera- 
tions the Gor- 
ham Comp’y 
has striven 
to lower the 
cost, while 
improving 
the quality 
of its silver. 


q@ Despite the wide range of prices of Gorham Tea Ser- 
vices, (for nowhere can a greater variety of style be 
found), the simplest and most economical are as honestly 
and artistically fashioned as the most elaborate and costly. 














THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York 


























Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. . 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out, The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE COo., Taunton, Mass, {Peres as Glenwood Ranges. 





HE FULL POWERED 


Red ID Line 


of Passenger 

and United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 


| rooms, shower baths, large 


smoKing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade declis and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


1 35 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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CRYSTAL j,) ox" 
Domi No: DOM one 


ery HAVEMEVERSEELDER 


SUGAR filter 



































Sold only in5Ib. sealed pone! 


Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece sparkles 
like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be 
pleased the moment you open a box. You will be better pleased when you 
have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, 


' ‘ 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. RICHARD DELAFIE STUY VESANT FISH, vice 





Pres’ Cewek G. roa Keo res’t HN C. uch 
Ciaresce W. Bowes, - - Publisher. JO i DW. 


A Weckly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 


sa eee ee ae The National Park Bank of New York 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year Gnecai an. 
35 , anne 5: sine Lanka Om Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
cSinglecoplocover six months old venty-fivecente Postage | DIRECTORS:, Jose 7. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
: Onter for the change of an oy Gomnt be received one See a io - ‘Franets K oe 
new address aaa gg ee ee Vanderbitt, Isaac Guggenheim, Joba &. Borne, Lewts Case 








Incorporated 1858. 


United States Tiast GoMpany of ie York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, 7 7 + . . . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,250,114.79 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street CHICAGO 


Capital paid >? - $500,000 
Surplus, - - = = 380,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVEO, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
Willlam Best Fred. C. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Waish 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
c. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
Cc. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 











THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOs- 
ITORS BEVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





The MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 29th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 





33 YEARS 2050 "ST 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JOUR, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office blished 1871. * tows Falis, Iowa. 


IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES 


FoR SALE. 


To net investor 52. 
KIRKVILLE SAVINGS BANK, Kirkville, Iowa. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
September 23d, 1904. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS declared a oan 
ly dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the “< 
tal stock of this Bank, payable on and after October 1 


1904. 
The transfer ks will be closed from September 234 
to September "s0ch, _* - 4%. 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 











Buffalo 8 Susquehanna Railroad Gompany. 
onmn aan Steck Dividend Ne. 22. 
Seva dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER i ER CENT. * the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable October 1, 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


FISK & mee yh Cedar St., N. Y. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Feur Per Cent. One-Hundred-Year Adjustmént 


Mortgage Bonds. 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of this 
Company has declared to be due and payable on the first 
day of November, 1904, an installment of interest (being 
the eighth installment upon the above bonds) at the 5 + of 
Four Per cent. on the par amount thereof, — = 
Dollars ($40) upon each one-Thousand-Dollar ($1, )) bond, 
and 9000) bond Dollars ($20) upon oom Dh me me 

) —~ Se interest will be paid at the office of _ 
Company Nassau Street, New York City, New York, 
8 La. upon resentation and surrender of the 
seapective coupons NUMBERED 8, and on the ered 
pam to the po eye holders thereof on November 1, 1904. 
e transfer books of the Registered Bonds will close on 
October 8, 1904, and will remain closed until November 2, 


Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bends. 
Semi-Annual Interest. 


A semi-annual installment of two per cent. in respect 
of interest on the STAMPED ——/ 7? Mortgage Bonds 
of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway ey 

will be paid at its office, No, 5 Nassau Street, New York 
City, New nage on November 1, 1904, u , RUMBRRED 10, 
and ‘surre th 7 respective cou ERED 16, 
and to the Shene 2 f Registered transfer books 

ered Bonds will close on yi. L 8, 1904, and 
closed until November 2, 1904. 
H. W.  - INER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, September 7, 1904. 
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REW YORK GENTRAL 8 HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD CO. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York yy 20th, 1904. 
THER BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, ats at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of 
ONE- QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, pay 
at this office on the 15th day of October nex 
holders of record at the close of business on 


b inst. 
- EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


te tock 





MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS R. R. GO. 
Coupons due October 1, 1904, from Pacific Extension 
ponds of this Company will be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Co., 


New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE 8 TELEGRAPH 
GOM PANY. 


A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Saturday, October 15th, 1904, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
September 30th, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from October ist to 
October 14th, 1904, both days included. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE GOMPANY. 

hby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

IDEND NO. &. 

A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER "CENT. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, sagelie October 15th, 1904, to Stoekholders of 
record at the close of business October 5th, 

HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


81 Willo 
DI 





THE WESTERN UNION yy galonlee’ 


|, DIVIDEND NO. 1 

The Board o rectors «ve PR. A 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. ay 
stock of this company, ry at the office 
on end after the 15th 2%, ft October next, to shareholders 
S reeee SB Se eee SS he transfer books on the 20th day 
of September inst. 

For the pu of the Annual Mee 
be held on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of the dividend above referred to, the transfer books 
closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
and reopened on the morning St 


on > 4, — 


September 20th 
r 14th next. 
LBOR, 





THE UNION BAG AND PAPER COMPANY. 
224 Quarterly Dividend. 
7 Battery Place, New York, * tember 10th, 1! 
THE REGULAR UARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTER 


Stock of THE UNI 

October 15th, 1904, 
stockholders of record at of business on 
tember 30th, 1904. The transfer books will close at 3 p.m. 
eee 80th, 1904, and reopen at 10 a.m. October 17th, 


W. L. SPARKS, Secretary. 


—_— = 





AMERIGAN WOOLEN COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of One and Three. 
Quarters (19) Per Cent. on the Preferred Capital Stock 
of the American Woolen Company will be paid on the 
15th of October, 1904, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 3, 1904. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business October 3, 1904, and will be reopened 


October 17, 1904. 
WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 27, 1904. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MAS SAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, . $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, - - . 2 - %30,943,508.01 

Surplus, - <« - # « « 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York OrFicE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








$35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
AB rv rms of Life and paid upon all pol policies issued. 
1 polic: 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, . 
Liabilities, - . 





Cieevationé 
Hy thereon the a6 surrender and paid 
up ing to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts — 


phiete, ra’ and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's O: So sn 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





—44TH 


YEAR 





Home Life Insurance Company 


266 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund . 


(2,754,653.00 
142,219.00 


$15,102,840.00 Net Surplus. 


President. 


. $1,126,769.00 


Insurance in Force . 69,410,582.00 
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1850—— THE ——1904 


United States Life Insurance 0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 


FINAN a 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
CLAKENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


COMMI aye. 


. Leather 
Pres't Title Guorenies and Trust Co. 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents’ who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby. securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their. suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the — Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e e . 


$8,600,000 
Insurance in force over me 


« $45,000,000 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, IIASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





January rst, 1904. 


ASSETS 


$23,249, 248.36 
LIABILITIES, 


21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - - §2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a larze amount 
of indemnity for the family; éemporary, guaran 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. . 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us ai 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
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Discounting the Future. 7 


More or less, we all have todo it. When a man begins to. 
save upa competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most éom- 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own Gath 
may destroy al] his calculations—he is sure of nothing; , But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, didéounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. Théf is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishé# at once. 
This is only a hint. Tue Merropouitan Lift [surance 
Company oF New York will be glad to explain farther, with- 
out cost or troubie to you 





Sept., 1867 J, M. ALLEN, President Dec., 1903 
F,B. ALLEN, - Vice-President 

. B. PIERCE, , - Secretary 
.B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F, MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


American Fire 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-ftourth 
Annual Statement, 





Cash Oapttal 
neserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1904....$2,832,840.35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOFIERY, President. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE: . 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY int, 1904. 
Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
Unsettled Losses and other claims e 
Net Surplus 23, ‘ 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 odasauaube 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


™ LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
ad GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
































130 Fulton Street, New York. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY B. HYDE 


IWALEXANDER. i me sh dat JH HYDE - 


DENT 


SPN ANT ICS 


THE POWER! 

A‘ Monten elelamenateyAcmaetite 
part of your income now 
going to waste? 

By taking an Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
you will protect your 
family and provide for 
your own mature years. 


Splendid opportunities tor men of character to act as representatives 


Write to GAGE E. TARBELL 2% Vice President 











For Full information fill out this coupon or. write. 
A 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 79 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment fer$..................if issued at . years of age, 
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Statement 


—OF THE — 


ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY I, 1904. 
ASSETS, - ° ° 
LIABILITIES. 


Rese: 
Net jus yond Capital Reserve and 
all bilities 
— OFFICERS — 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
THEO H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 


MUIR, President. 
M. G. GARRIG Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jp., Assist. Secretary. 
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MARINE and INLAND INSUE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1843, 


INBURES AGAINST MARINE 4ND INLAND TRA 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UVE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assote Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assu 
and are divided annually upon the premiums t 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the c 
of Insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in « 
cordance with the Charter. 


THEO. P. 
G. STANTON FLOYD- 





CH 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec, 31, 1903, $27,133,640 
Liabilities, " ‘ 24,124,581 
Surplus, ‘ , $3,009,059 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER. General Agent. 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life 
Assurance Corpofation 


Assurance in Force, - 120,000,000 
Pald Pollcyholders in 26 years, $8,000,000 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 
Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Do you know what cuom- 
panies you are insured in ? 

In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look ‘your pol- 
icies over and satisfy -yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 
Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ilis 
** Insure in en American Company.’’ 











Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Solid by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 
Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 

a None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 
Puimeas C. Lounspury, Pres. KimBact C. ATwoon, Secy. 
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Pears’ Lavender water is a most refreshing addition to. the toilet. 
“All rights secured.” 





